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FEDERATED CLUBS’ 
BIENNIAL ASSEMBLY 
HAS GREAT SUCCESS 


Week of Discussions and Con- 
certs in Minneapolis Attended 
by 1,500 Delegates—Next Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia—Mrs. John 
Alexander Jardine Is New 
President — American Masic 
Stressed in Programs and 
Meetings — Happy Spirit Per- 
vades Functions—Distinguish- 
ed Performers and Speakers 
Make Convention Memorable 


By A. Water Kramer 


ITH the election of Mrs. Jotm 

Alexander Jardine, of Fargo 
N. D., as president, one of the great 
Biennial meetings of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs closed im Min- 
neapolis on Sunday, May 28, after a 
successful week. 

Philadelphia will be the scene of the 
next Biennial, in 1935. 

The election of Mrs. Jardime wa: 
hailed on all sides as a happy one, fo 
in choosing her the Federation has 
raised to its highest office a woman wh 
has for many years served it with dis 
tinction, most recently as its first wine 
president. That post will now be m th 
hands of Mrs. Elmer J] 
Port Huron, Mich., retiring president 
one of the ablest and most admired th: 
Federation has ever had. The secon 
vice-president is Mrs. T. C. Donovar 
of Pittsburgh, former treasurer am 
president of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, an experienced, far- 
seeing and loyal officer. Mrs. J. F. Hill 
of Memphis, former president of the 
Dixie District, is third vice-president 
Mrs. Henry Schurmann, of Indianapolis 
continues as recording secretary 

Mrs. H. Carroll Day, of Albert Lea, 
Minn., former president of the Mim- 
nesota Federation, is corresponding sec- 
retary. Mrs. H. L. Miller of Madison 
Wis., is treasurer. The appointive of- 
ficers are Mrs. Ella Lord Gilbert of 
Manchester, N. H., who continues as 
historian, and Mrs. John F. Lyons 
Fort Worth, Tex., parliamentarian 


Ottaway. 


Truly a Music Centre 


Minneapolis was truly a music cemtre 
from May 21 to 28, for there came 1 
its gates some fifteen hundred delegates 
from all over this country, bemt o@ 
bringing their best efforts to make this 
Eighteenth Biennial a success. To sig 
nalize it, Mrs. Ottaway, the Federation's 
president, had planned with her asso- 
ciates an American Music Festival, had 
provided that at the numerous concerts 
to be heard during the week, 
should be given performances of music 
by our own composers, not to the ex- 
clusion of foreign works, but presenta 
tions alongside of foreign works, gin 

(Continued on page 4) 
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irs. Jichm Aliexander Jardine, Elected Presi- 
dert <f the WNiatiomal Federation of Music 
Cilubs at its Biennial im Minneapolis 


TOSCANINI CANCELS 
VISIT TO BAYREUTH 


“Lamentable Events” Given as 
Reasen fer Refusal to 
Appear There 


NMmamw, Jom S—Arturo Toscanini 
has camodied his emgagement to conduct 
at the Biayreutin Festival. His -reasons 
are giwem im the followimg message, sent 
to Fram Winired Wagner: 

“Tine Inementable events which have 
wounded omy feelimegs both as man and 
2s artist have mot up to this moment 
chameed|, despite my hopes. It is my 
dutw today to break the silence that I 
have imposed upom myself for the last 
two momtins amd to imform you that for 
my, yours, amd for everybedy else’s 
tranquillity wt is better mot to think any 
more of my gouge to Bayreuth. With 
onchumeed sentiments of affectionate 


tiiendsimp towards the entire Wagner 
tamil mm Wours, 
“Arturo ToscANInNt.” 
Stemed Protest to Hitler 

Tims statement plamly refers to the 
protest winch Toscanini, in company 
with other remowmed musicians, ad- 
dressed to Chamcellor Hitler om April 1! 
m regard to the stamd taken by the Ger- 
man gouerument toward Jews living in 
Germany. The only response made by 


the Nazi authorities was am order bar- 
time from the Government radio any 
works amd discs of the signers. Subse- 
guemt reports that Toscanini would, in 
wiew of the tremd of events, refuse to go 
to Baywrentin this summer were denied 
bw Fram Wagner 

Tostamimi s appearances at the Fest- 
s~pclhams were to have beem made at 
expt performances of Die Meistersinger 
f Parsifal between July 21 
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Arturo Toscanini, Whose Refusal to Conduct 
at Bayreuth Has Stirred the Music World of 
Two Continents 


and Aug. 19. A new rehearsal room 
for his use had been constructed in 
quarters set aside for him. 

Toscanini was made an honorary citi- 
zen of Bayreuth by the Municipal Coun- 
cil in February, prior to Hitler’s com- 
ing into power. 


Strauss and Elmendorff at Bayreuth 
Bayreutu, June 7.—Arturo Tosca- 
nini’s place as conductor of the opening 
Festival performance of Parsifal on 
July 21 will be taken by Richard 
Strauss. Karl Elmendorff will replace 
Toscanini at the performance of Die 
Meistersinger on July 22. 


Furtwingler to Conduct at Berlin Opera 
Bertin, June 9.—Wilhelm  Furt- 

wangler has been appointed “first state 
' (Continued on page 6) 
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May Festival and Congress Draw 


MERRY MOUNT HAS ~ 
INITIAL HEARING AT 
ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 


Hanson’s Opera Given First Per- 
formance, in Concert Form, as 
Climax of Schedule — Score 
Combines Lyric and Dramatic 
Elements Superbly — Stokes’s 
Libretto Is Characteristic of 
America—Story Deals’ with 
Puritan Days—Composer Con- 
ducts and Wins Personal 
Triumph — Leading Roles 
Splendidly Sung by Corona, 
Bampton, Jagel, Thomas, Eddy 
and Baromeo 


By He_ten MILiter CUTLER 

NN ARBOR, Micu.—As a climax 

to four days of gala events, the 
fortieth May Festival came to a close 
with a concert performance of Howard 
Hanson’s opera, Merry Mount, mark- 
ing its world premiere, in Hill Audi- 
torium on Saturday evening, May 20. 
The performance was given with the 
special permission of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, which intends to 
produce Merry Mount in the coming 
season. 

Six soloists, the University Choral 
Union of 300 voices, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Palmer Chris- 
tian, organist, participated, with the 
composer conducting. 

The libretto, by Richard L. Stokes, 
former music critic of the New York 
Evening World, depicts New England 
life in the early Puritan days. Like 
Tannhauser and many another great 
opera and play, it presents a struggle 
between spiritual and sensuous love, but 
there the analogy must end, for the op- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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International Audiences in Florence 


Operas, Concerts and Addresses on Pertinent Topics Are Bril- 
liantly Given—Zest of Performances Is Stirring—Themes for 


Discussion Have 
Significant 


By Bast. MAINE 


LORENCE, June 5.—It is difficult to 

imagine a more lovely setting for a 
music festival than Florence in the 
month of May. The beauty of the city 
itself, the beauty of the time of year, 
and the zest of the performances, com- 
bined to bring about an unforgettable 
experience. The “Musical May” stole 
a week from April, and yet another 
from June. 

In this connection the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Music was given a 

(Continued on page 7) 


Practical 


Interest—Season of Year Is 





By Dr. Pau. STEFAN 
LORENCE, June 5.—The Italian 
cities—each in its own way—serve 

modern art. Venice has biennial festi* 
vals. Milan holds a great exhibition of 
industrial art every third year. And 
now comes Florence with its Maggio 
Musicale—the May Musical Festival. 
An International Congress of Music 
was arranged in connection with this 
festival. It was held from April 30 to 
May 5, with Ugo Oietti as president and 
Guido M. Gatti as secretary, and was 
(Continued on page 8) 








IMPRESSIVE 


(Continued from page 3) 
ing the American composer his due, 
not a pat on the back. 

There was a happy spirit through it 
all. Everyone found in what he heard 
and saw much to enjoy. The weather 
was perfect, the glorious sunshine of 
Minnesota made itself visible every day 
all week. The Minneapolis press de 
voted genuine space (and by that I 
mean first page stories, to use news- 
paper parlance), and pictures to the 
Federation’s daily activities, and there 
was evident a genuine civic interest in 
what was happening. This was not my 
first Biennial. I go back to 1919, when 
the Federation met at Peterboro, N. H 
But this was the finest Biennial I have 
attended, one that will linger long in the 
memory as a week of achievement and 
enjoyment. How Mrs. Ottaway’s heart 
must have rejoiced at so beautiful a 
closing of her second term of office. It 
veritably crowned her distinguished ef- 
forts. 

Keynote of the Week’s Music 


We arrived in Minneapolis on Sun- 
day, May 21. That afternoon the Min 
neapolis Symphony under Eugene Or- 
mandy gave a concert in the imposing 
Cyrus Northrop Memorial Auditorium 
of the University of Minnesota for the 
Federation members and guests. There 
was a great audience for this great 
concert, in which were presented Ed- 
ward MacDowell’s Concerto in D Mi 
nor, Op. 23, Ernest Schelling’s A Vic- 
tory Ball and my orchestral version of 
the Bach Chaconne, with Brahms’s First 
Symphony for the second half. Mr. Or- 
mandy distinguished himself in all the 
offerings, John Erskine in the concerto, 
while Mr. Schelling, who was a listener, 
came in for special applause after his 
composition. 

The keynote of the week’s music had 
been sounded. We were to have the 
pleasure of hearing the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra again, to enjoy its fine quali 
ties and its conductor’s brilliant gifts. 
In the evening the famed St. Olaf Lu- 
theran Choir, F. Melius Christiansen, 
conductor, gave a program of Gretchan- 
inoff, Georg Schumann, Grieg, Schreck, 
several works by the conductor and a 
Magnificat by Stanley R. Avery of Min 
neapolis. They sang, as I have heard 
them in other years, with great purity 
of tone and marvelous precision. This 
was preceded by a concert of the Harp 
Ensemble of the Matinee Musical Club 
of Philadelphia, Dorothy Johnstone 
Baseler, director, Mrs. Edward P. 
Linch, president. 

Then followed another orchestral con 
cert, this time Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym 
phony and Marche Slave, one of the 
organization’s regular national broad 
casts, to which the Federation was in 


vited. I have rarely heard the first 
movement of this symphony better 
played. 


Notables at Formal Opening 


On Monday evening, May 22, came 
the formal opening, beginning with a 
processional of officers and distinguish- 
ed visiting artist guests, while the Min 
neapolis Symphony under its assistant 
conductor, Paul Lemay, played Elgar’s 
Pomp and Circumstance and the dele- 
gations of states with banners unfurled 
marched from the rear of the vast au- 
ditorium to their seats at the front, Mrs 
Ottaway, Mrs. Jardine and Rudolph Ganz 
taking their places on the stage. With 
Daniel Protheroe leading the combined 
choirs of the Twin Cities, the audience 
stood and sang the hymn, God of Our 
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Photographs Courtesy Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association 

Arriving for the National Federation of Music Clubs’ Biennial in Minneapolis, Some of the Guests and Officers Are Met by Members of 

the Local Committee. From the Left: Mrs. T. C. Donovan, Ernest Schelling, Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mrs. H. A. Patterson, Mrs. Elmer James 
Ottaway, Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, William MacPhail, Mrs. Henry Schurmann, Mrs. Bliss B. Wells and Mrs. H. Carroll Day 


Four of the First Award Winners of the 

Young Artists’ Contests: From the Left, 

Dalies Frantz, Pianist; Byrd Etyot, Violinist; 

Louise Essex, ‘Cellist, and Edward Austin 
Kane, Tenor 


Fathers, after which the Rev. Richard 
C. Raines, D.D., pronounced the invoca- 
tion. 

César Franck’s glorious setting of the 
One Hundred Fiftieth Psalm, sung by 
the choir, was given under Eugene Or- 
mandy. Mrs. Jardine led the prayer of 
petition of the Federation ritual, with 
responses by the audience, another hymn 
To Thee, Our God, Creator, King was 
sung under Dr. Protheroe’s baton by 
the choir, with Mr. Avery at the organ 
And then the president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Lotus D. Coffman, 
delivered his address of welcome, to 
which Mrs. Ottaway replied in fitting 
terms.’ 

How fine the male voice section of 
this choir of the Twin Cities is was re- 





Von Horn 


Marion Janet Clayton, Who Won the First 
Award for Organists 


vealed in a group of works by Bach, 
Protheroe, Huhn, Sullivan and Maun- 
der under Dr. Protheroe. Outstanding 
was Dr. Protheroe’s Laudamus, a com 
position of great dignity and beauty, 
with which he won an ovation. The or- 
chestra accompanied some of these 
items, others being given with piano 
and organ support, Mr. Avery and Mrs. 
James Bliss and John Jacob Beck as- 
sisting. 


Three Pianists Play Bach Work 


There was a treat in store for Bach 
lovers, too, when his Concerto in D 
Minor for three pianos and strings was 
played by Harold Bauer, Rudolph Ganz 
and Ernest Hutcheson, Mr. Hutcheson 
taking the place of Olga Samaroff, who 
was unable to come. These three mas- 
ters of their art played this great music 








with a simplicity and beauty that won all 
hearts, ably assisted by Mr. Ormandy 
who came in for a special ovation after 
his magnificent performance of his 
transcription for orchestra of Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. Han- 
del’s Hallelujah chorus, sung by th 
massed choirs, with the audience stand 
ing, closed the evening stirringly. 

There was a note of solemnity in th« 
appearance on the stage of Mrs. Carlyl 
M. Scott, manager of the orchestra an 
a dominant figure in the city’s musica 
life. In sincere and reverent words sh 
told of the passing that day in Califor 
nia of Emil Oberhoffer, first conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony. To pay 
him a tribute she asked the audience t 
rise and remain standing, while the or 
chestra under Mr. Ormandy sounded in 
his memory that greatest of threnodies 
the Funeral March, to which Sieg 
fried is carried from the forest to the 
Hall of the Gibichungs in Gétter- 
dammerung. 

Tuesday afternoon found an interested 
gathering in the University auditoriun 
to hear the Gordon String Quartet an 
Harold Bauer in an American program 
Mr. Gordon and his associates offered 
John Alden Carpenter’s Quartet and 
with Mr. Bauer, Emerson Whithorne’s 
Quintet, both works performed wit! 
eloquence. Carl Engel’s Triptych had 
as fine a reading by Messrs. Gordon an 
Bauer as it will ever have. All thre: 
works were warmly applauded. It wa 
an American chamber music progran 
of rare worth. Mrs. Ottaway announced 
that this program was presented throug! 
the courtesy of the Music Division of 
the Library of Congress, Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation. 

The Banquet 

In the Ballroom of the Nicollet Hote! 
headquarters of the Biennial, the Fed 
eration banquet was held that evening 

(Continued on page 5) 
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CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 4) 

Perry S. Williams, of the Civic and 
Commerce Association of Minneapolis, 
was toastmaster. Mrs. Ottaway was in- 
troduced by John S. Pillsbury, in place 
of Elbert L. Carpenter, who was called 
out of town unexpectedly. Mrs. Ottaway 
spoke with her accustomed grace and 
presented John Erskine, who made the 
key address of the evening, What Next 
to Make America Musical? Dr. Ers- 
kine delivered one of his entertaining 
talks, in which he discussed the project- 
ed movement in Chicago to exclude for- 
eign artists, or to tax them heavily, op- 
posing the idea forcefully. Rudolph Ganz 
and Glenn Dillard Gunn were heard on 
this subject, Mr. Gunn taking the stand 
for exclusion, Mr. Ganz for taxing the 
foreign artist, not because we do not ad- 
mire him, he said, but because we must 
protect our own musicians at this time. 

Harold Bauer spoke on his favorite 
subject, the amateur in music, sounding 
the theme that it was more important 
‘hat people could read and write than 
that Shakespeare wrote his plays. Every- 
one should learn music, so as to be able 
to play with, not for, his neighbors. 

There was plenty of passion in Mr. 
Gunn’s remarks, for he had declared 
himself in his home city, Chicago, only 
a few weeks previous, against the for- 
eign visiting artist. He contended that 
the same protection should be given 
American artists as American manu- 
facturers. Mr. Ganz held that the bar- 
ring of great artists, even a Paderewski 
or a Toscanini, would not mean the ces- 
sation of the musical life of this coun- 
try, citing the huge sums which foreign 
artists are paid for their performances. 
Ernest Schelling prefaced his remarks 
on radio broadcasting by paying a glow- 
ing tribute to his teacher and friend. 
Paderewski, whom he wished to defend 
against Mr. Ganz’s reference. His re- 
marks on radio were highly entertain- 
ing, notably an episode from his book 
Tromboners, the proceeds of which he 
is giving to the Musicians Emergency 
Aid. 

Pros and Cons on Radio 

It was my pleasure to follow Mr 
Schelling on the subject of radio. Let 
me record here what I said in Minne- 
apolis, namely, that radio is suffering 
not. as so manv believe, from commer- 
cially sponsored advertising, as it is 
from the fact that those in charge of its 
music—and music is eightv-five per 
cent of radio—are persons unfit to judge 
the tastes of their audiences, that is, 
your taste and mine. 
’ A warm defender of radio was Ernest 
Hutcheson, who has for two vears ap- 
peared weekly in the creat piano con- 
certo litenttyre in radio performances. 
He told “ot the “measure of beauty 








Federation Resolutions 

High Liehts of Policy Resolvtions Passed 
by the Resolution Committee. Mrs. John P. 
Buchenan, chairmen, Mrs. Tohn F. Lyons 
and Mrs. George S. Richards: 

Lift music above tariffs and embargoes. 

Continued appeal to other countries to 
give all artists a fair chance on their merits. 

Concerted effort more nearly to equalize 
the fees pa'd individual artists. 

Clubs recommended urgently to engage at 
least fifty percent of American artists. half 
to be under thirty. at least one national con- 
test winner. 

One engacement for native strine quartet 
for every engagement offered to foreign string 
quartet. 

Welcome foreien artists as heretofore, but 
give American artists equal recognition in 
all artist series. 

Every club to sponsor amateur ensembles. 

Sponsor verformances of American music 
plaved at Biennial. 

Endorsement of the bill passed bv Penn- 
syivania legislature concerning Sunday con- 
certs, fees to cover costs. amy excess to go 
to state department of public instruction, to 
be used for public musi¢ purposes. 
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At the Federation Banquet: If You Begin at the Left of the Wing of the Speakers’ Table Which Is Visible in the Photograph, You 


May See Eugene Ormandy, 


Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, 


Carlyle M. Scott, Albert Spalding, Mrs. George S. Richards, Rudolph Genz, 


Mrs. Schurmann, Ernest Hutcheson, Mrs. Jardine, John Erskine, Mrs. Ottaway, John S. Pillsbury, Harold Bauer, Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Mr. MacPhail, Mrs. Patterson, Mrs. Carlyle M. Scott, A. Walter Kramer, Mrs. H. Carroll Day, Mr. Schelling, Mrs. Bliss B. Wells. 
Perry S. Williams, Mrs. John F. Lyons and Jacques Gordon 


which it has brought to countless thou- 
sands.” Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson dis- 
tinguished herself in an address on the 
subject of the Young Artists’ contests, 
in which she sounded tellingly the 
idealistic note, pointing out that it re- 
quired a greater spirit to lose a contest 
and go on in one’s career than to win 
one. Albert Spalding was heard in a 
delightfully humorous talk and Eugene 
Ormandy spoke charmingly. 

A presentation of a silver loving cup 
was made to Mrs. Ottaway on behalf of 
the Minneapolis Biennial committee by 
Mrs. H. A. Patterson, general chair 
man. To climax the evening Brahms’s 
Sonata in D Minor, Op. 108 was played 
by Mr. Bauer and Mr. Gordon. 

The Federation luncheon the next day 
listened to talks by Lawrence [ibbett, 
Harold Bauer and Rudolph Ganz, with 
Mrs. Abbie L. Snoddy as chairman. 
There were greetings from the variovs 
presidents of Sigma Alpha Iota, Mu Phi 
Epsilon and Phi Beta. 

And there was a delightful bit of male 
chorus singing by the Orpheus Club of 
St. Paul, conducted by that capable mu- 
sician, Malcolm D. McMillan. That 
afternoon we packed off to the univer- 
sity to hear its symphony orchestra un- 
der the direction of Abe Pepinsky plav 
Cadman’s Thunderbird Suite and 
Stringfield’s Cripple Creek. They play- 
ed remarkably well, too, and could give 
many of our eastern university orches- 
tras a lesson in efficiency. Mr. Pepinsky 
is doing noteworthy work with them. 

Rarely have [ enjoyed a short recital 
as much as I did that given by Edwin 
Orlando Swain, baritone, that after- 
noon, following the orchestral concert. 
Assisted by Katherine Hoffmann at the 
piano—her last public appearance, as 
she died the following Monday as she 
was preparing to go to the funeral of 


her friend, Emil Oberhoffer—Mr. Swain, 


in a list including Verdi and Handel 
arias, lieder bv Brahms and Wolf and 
songs in English by Head, Stickles, 
Cecil Burleigh, Tripp and Bassett, gave 
us an exposition of the art of recital 
singing that was a model of beauty and 
refinement. In excellent voice, he made 
the most of every item on his program 
and his clear enunciation was similarly 


noteworthy. He had a very hearty re- 
ception, which he deserved. 
Young Artists’ Contests 

That evening the finals of the Young 
Artists’ Contests were held in the Uni- 
versity auditorium, Mrs. Byrl Fox 
Bacher, national chairman, making the 
announcements. The winners were 
Byrd Elyot, violinist, of Seattle, now of 
New York, who has studied with Vlado 
Kolitsch and Edouard Dethier; Dalies 
Frantz, pianist, of Ann Arbor, a Guv 
Maier artist; Louise Essex, ’cellist, of 
Indianapolis, who studied with Klengel, 
Alexanian and Casals; and Edward Aus- 
tin Kane, tenor, of Atlanta and New 
York, a pupil of de Gogorza and Albert 
Clerk Jeannotte, and Marion Janet 
Clayton, organist, of Brooklyn, who 
has studied with Harry Rowe Shelley 
and Charles Courboin. These artists 
received the $1,000 award of the 
National Federation, and Mr. Frantz 
and Miss Essex also the Schubert 
Memorial award, which entitles them 
to an appearance as soloist with a 
symphony orchestra in New York. The 
best woman’s voice and the best opera 
voice were awarded $500 each. Genevieve 
Rowe, of Wooster, O., won the first, and 
Mrs. Lucille Fletcher Hart, of Min- 
neapolis, the second. First prizes in the 
women’s voice divisions were withheld 
by the judges for the contest, who in- 
cluded Messrs. Tibbett, Spalding, Schell- 
ing, Ganz, De Lamarter and Or- 
mandy. Under the baton of William 
MacPhail, the Apollo Club of Min- 
neapolis, John Jacob Beck, accompanist, 
sang admirablv part songs by Beethoven, 
Wagner and Grieg. During the evening 
Miss Clayton revealed her extraordinary 
gifts as a recitalist in Liszt’s Fantasy 
and Fugue on the name Bach. 

Deering Gives Recital 

Characterized by unusual brilliance of 
conception and execution was the piano 
recital by Henri Deering on Thursday 
afternoon in the Northrop auditorium. 
Mr. Deering played the A Major Inter- 
mezzo and the B Minor Rhapsody of 
Brahms, Griffes’s The White Pea- 
cock and de Falla’s Andaluza and Danse 
de Feu, and to each one he brought an 
individual appreciation of its contents. 
Technically he is admirably equipped, 


and there was mastery, fancy and in- 
cisive rhythm in all he did. He had a 
very hearty reception after each num- 
ber and recall upon recall at the close, 
the audience clamoring for encores. But 
none were permitted, due to the sched- 
ule calling for the immediate beginning 
of the next program. 


Tibbett Is Hailed 


Thursday’s brightest event was the 
appearance of Lawrence Tibbett in re- 
cital in the evening. The ever popular 
baritone displayed his fabulous re- 
sources in a varied program, opening 
with Handel’s Hear Me, Ye Winds, in- 
cluding songs by Dunhill and Aiken and 
Somervell, Mortimer Browning’s Lit- 
tle Old Foolish Old Man, Guion’s 
Mam’selle Marie, Taylor’s Captain 
Stratton’s Fancy, Stewart Wille’s Lord, 
[ Want to Be and Wolfe’s De Glory 
Road. 

Nothing that he did was more thrill- 
ing than an excerpt from Louis Gruen- 
berg’s The Emperor Jones, the passage 
in which the composer uses the Negro 
spiritual Standin’ in de Need of Prayer. 
Before singing it Mr. Tibbett told in 
dramatic fashion of the scene in which 
the Emperor Jones finds himself, which 
served as an admirable preamble to his 
performance. Loewe’s Edward, too, 
was a memorable achievement. Among 
his extras were the aria To the Eve- 
ning Star from Tannhauser, Wolfe's 
Shortnin’ Bread, Guion’s All Day on the 
Prairie and my transcription of an old 
German Minnelied. Ovations were the 
order of the evening. Stewart Wille 
played the accompaniments superbly and 
had a special bow after his song, one 
of the finest performances of the re- 
cital. 

Before Mr. Tibbett’s recital the Lyric 
Male Chorus of Milwaukee, Alfred 
Hiles Bergen, conductor, sang a pro- 
gram of works by Owen-Protheroe, 
Peel, Enders, Bornschein, O’Hara, 
Campbell-Tipton, Eppert, Lefebvre and 
Bergen in a manner that won warm 
favor. 

The next evening, Friday, Mrs. H. 
A. Patterson. presented her Cecelian 
Singers, an organization of women, 


(Continued on page 15) 
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CHICAGO FAIR HAS 
IMPRESSIVE MUSIC 


Symphony Under Stock, Tibbett 
and Chorus Are Heard at 
Opening 


Cuicaco, June 10—The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under the baton 
of Frederick Stock, Lawrence Tibbett, 
and a chorus of 4,000 under the leadef- 
ship of George L. Tenney were musical 
features of the dedicatory services of 
the Century of Progress Exposition on 
May 27. The evening ceremony was 
held in the court of the Hall of Science 
before an audience of some 100,000. 

The orchestra played the Finale of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, and 
accompanied the chorus in Gounod’s 
Unfold Ye Portals; Hail! Bright 
Abode, from Tannhauser; and Elgar’s 
Pomp and Circumstance. Mr. Tibbett, 
the only soloist, sang The Star-Spangled 
Banner and the Prologue to Pagliacci 
to the great acclaim of the multitude. 


Messiah Is Performed 


On June 4, a performance of Handel’s 
Messiah was given in the exposition 
grounds by a massed chorus sponsored 
by the Friends of Music. George L. 
Tenney conducted, and the Chicago 
Symphony took part. All the solos were 
sung by groups. 

Eric DeLamarter has been appointed 
associate conductor of the Friends of 
Music series, with Rudolph Ganz, Isaac 
Van Grove and Henry Weber as guest 
conductors. Negotiations are in prog- 
ress with Pierre Monteux, Albert 
Coates and Henry Hadley for guest ap- 
pearances. 

The program committee consists of 
Frederick Stock, Claire Dux and John 
Alden Carpenter. Mrs. Marx Obern- 
dorfer is in charge of the programs. 


M. M. 








JACOBI CONCERTO HEARD 





Work for "Cello and Orchestra Given 
Premiere in Paris 


Frederick Jacobi’s Concerto for ’cello 
and orchestra was scheduled to have 
its premiere on May 30 in Paris at the 
Ecole Normale, under the baton of Al- 
fred Cortot, with Diran Alexanian, to 
whom the work is dedicated, as soloist, 
and with the composer present. Mr. 
Jacobi, who has spent the last two years 
in Gstaad, Switzerland, has had a num- 
ber of important performances this sea- 
son of his Indian Dances for orchestra. 
They were recently given at the War- 
saw Philharmonic under Gregor Fitel- 
berg and in Copenhagen under Fritz 
Mahler. Early this season they were 
on a Worcester Festival program under 
Albert Stoessel, and were twice heard 
in New York, at a Musicians’ Sym- 
phony concert, Sandor Harmati, con- 
ductor, and at a concert of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
Ernest Schelling. 

Mr. Jacobi has completed a book of 
organ preludes for use in the synagogue. 
Following the Paris premiere of his 
"Cello Concerto, he goes to Amsterdam 
as American delegate to the festival of 
the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music. 

His wife, Irene Jacobi, the gifted 
pianist, has appeared this winter in 
Warsaw in a Mozart concerto on the 
radio and has given a successful sonata 
recital in Paris with André de Ribau- 
pierre, violinist. 
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Lily Pons Welcomed in Paris Debut 


PARIS, June 1—At the Salle Pleyel 
to a sold out house under the pat- 
ronage of President Lebrun of France, 
Lily Pons made her debut in this city on 
May 29 and won an undisputed triumph. 
She was accompanied by the Paris Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Pierre Monteux. 

The charming prima donna in her 
best voice sang as only she can, an aria 
from Mozart’s Magic Flute, and the 
familiar arias, with which she is so 
prominently identified, from Lucia, The 
Barber of Seville, Lakmé and Rigoletto. 
Her Mad Scene brought her a great 
ovation, after which she was obliged 
to bow again and again. She had to 
sing many encores, these given with 
piano. 

As a patriotic French artist, Miss 
Pons gave the concert for the benefit of 
the wounded soldiers’ organization, Les 
Gueules Cassées, making a contribution 
of considerable magnitude. 

After her Paris concert she received 
letters, praising her, from two celebrated 
singers, Maria Barrientos, Spanish 
coloratura formerly of the Metropolitan, 
and Emma Calve, formerly the most 
famous of Carmens in leading opera 
houses of the world. 





Miss Pons scored as Lucia on June 





Changes in the German 


Musical Scene Reported 
(Continued from page 3) 
conductor” of the State Opera for five 
years. The title is a new one. Furt- 
wangler previously appeared as guest. 





Klemperer, Schénberg and Schreker are 
Dismissed—Tietjen May Retire 

BerRLIn, June 7.—Otto Klemperer, 
Arnold Schénberg and Franz Schreker 
have been dismissed from their posts. 
As a musical director of the State Opera, 
Klemperer’s contract extended until 
1937, but under the “non-Aryan” section 
of the Civil Service Act, he has been 
notified that he must resign at the end 
of the present season early in July. 
Schreker and Schénberg have received 
indefinite “leaves of absence” from the 
Prussian Academy of Arts, where they 
have been directors of composition. 

Others dismissed from the State 
Opera are Fritz Zweig, conductor, 
and his wife Tilly de Garmo, soprano; 
Lotte Schéne and Marcel Noé, singers, 
and five less conspicuous members of 
the staff. The services of Leo Blech, 
conductor, who has been associated with 
the State Opera for some twenty-five 
years, have been retained. Although 
Blech is also a “non-Aryan,” it is re- 
ported that the present chancellor has 
insisted that he stay. 

The newspapers of May 24 carried the 
statement that Hans Tietjen, intendant 
of the Berlin State Opera, will retire. 





Klemperer for Los Angeles 
As Musicat AMERICA went to press, 
it was learned that negotiations to en- 
gage Otto Klemperer as conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic for the 
season of 1933-34, are nearing comple- 
tion. 


MEDAL GIVEN McCORMACK 


Tenor Honored with Award for His 
Services to Music 

Notre Dame, Inp., June 10.—John 
McCormack was awarded the Laetare 
Medal at the graduation exercises at 
Notre Dame University on June 4. The 
presentation to Mr. McCormack was 
made by the Rev. Charles L. O'Donnell, 
president of the university, in recogni- 











Lily Pons, Whose Paris Debut on May 29 
Was a Triumph 

10 at her debut in Rome at the Teatro 

Reale. Vincenzo Bellezza of the Metro- 

politan, was the conductor. The previous 

day, Mussolini received her for a half 

hour audience. 


HOLUEEDOEN ceEORONEEENORDUNNNNO NONE MAHONUNEET cavertinenenies 


tion of the tenor’s services in the cause 
of music. 

The exercises also marked the fit- 
tieth anniversary of the establishment 
of this award. Alfred E. Smith, of 
New York, who was given the medal in 
1929, presided. One of the speakers 
was Margaret Anglin, recipient of the 
honor in 1927. 


TOSCANINI ENTERTAINS 








Program of Music by Pizzetti Given at 
Maestro’s Summer Home in Italy 


PALLANZA, ItaLy, June 5.—At the 
new summer home of Arturo Tosca- 
nini, on the Isolino San Giovanni on 
Lake Maggiore, a program of music 
by Ildebrando Pizzetti was given on 
the afternoon of May 25 in the music 
room of the villa. In this beautiful set- 
ting, in the glory of an Italian spring 
day, Maestro and Signora Toscanini, 
assisted by their daughter, Wanda, re- 
ceived their invited guests. 

The works performed are familiar to 
American audiences, the Trio in A for 
violin, ’cello and piano and the Three 
Canzoni for soprano and string quartet, 
heard during Pizzetti’s American visit 
several years ago, and the new Quartet 
in D for strings, given its world pre- 
miere at the recent chamber music fes- 
tival in Washington. The composer’s 
presence added greatly to the brilliance 
of the occasion, as did that of Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Coolidge, to whom all three 
works are dedicated. 

The Trio was played by the com- 
poser, Adolf and Hermann Busch; the 
songs beautifully sung by Maria Rota, 
an artist of distinguished temperament, 
with the composer at the piano, and the 
Quartet by the Busch Quartet. 

In the distinguished company were 
many celebrities, among them Emil Lud- 
wig, Erich Maria Remarque, Prince 
Troubetzkoy, Count Borromeo, the 
Duchess Gallarate-Scotti, Herr Schmidt, 
German Consul in Milan, Andres Se- 
govia and Senora Segovia, Leone Sini- 
gaglia, Vincenzo Tommasini, Adolfo 
Betti, Fritz Busch, Hans Kindler, 
Ugo Ara, Frederick Jacobi and Mrs. 
Jacobi, Giulio Setti, Giovanni Tebal- 
dini, Iwan d’Archambeau and Mme. 
dArchambeau, Professor Polo of the 
Milano Conservatory, and many others. 


TALBOTT FESTIVAL 
HELD AT PRINCETON 


Westminster Choir School Gives 
Splendid Performances Under 
Williamson 


Princeton, N. J., Jume 10—The 
Talbott Festival of Westminster Choir 
School was brought to a thrilling close 
today, when the final program m the 
Palmer Stadium brought together the 
massed choirs not only of Princeton. 
but of churches in places such as Balti- 
more, Scranton, Worcester, Rochester, 
Allentown, who sent their choirs and 
leaders, disciples of Dr. John Finley 
Williamson, to take part. 

The processional, lasting almost an 
hour, to the old Wesley hymn The 
Church’s One Foundation, was most 
impressive, headed by Mrs. H. E. Tal- 
bott and Dr. Williamson. On ome side 
of the stadium the choirs took their 


seats, forming a huge cross. There they 
sang a variety of things, imcioding 
Bach, Palestrina and Mendelssohn 


works under Dr. Williamson’s baton. 
Several hymns were also sung, the 
audience seated on the opposite side of 
the stadium, joining in. Under Mrs 
Kelly’s leadership the .jumior choirs 
sang works by Kountz and Nagler; the 
high school choirs were also heard. 


Honor Mrs. Talbott 


This concert in the stadium was 
preceded by an excellent program in 
Alexander Hall, in which the present 
Westminster Choir sang works by Pal- 
estrina, Bach, Cain, Rachmaninoff, Mil- 
let and Dickinson and Tchaikovsky's 
How Blest are They in memory of the 
late John Grier Hibben: the future 
Westminster Choir music by Vulpius 
Cruger-Christiansen and Nikolsky un- 
der Mr. Kelly, and the past Westmin- 
sterians a group of Palestrina, Lotti 
and Brahms. 

In the group, in which all three 
choirs joined, honor was done to the 
founder, Mrs. H. E. Talbott, who came 
from her place in the audience to sing 
the solo in the Christiamsen arrange 
ment of the old hymn Beautiful Savior 
following Dr. Williamson's apprecia- 
tive introduction. She was given an 
ovation 

A. W. K. 


Bach's Mass Is Sung 


On Thursday and Friday, Jume 8 and 
9, Bach’s B Minor Mass had two im- 
pressive performances in the Univer- 
sity Chapel, Dr. Williamson conduct 
ing, with David Hugh Jones at the or- 
gan, and Lorean Hodapp, soprano 
Ruth Stauber, contralto, Harold Dick 
ensheets, tenor and John Baumgartner 
bass, as soloists. 

Commencement exercises of West 
minster Choir School were held in First 
Presbyterian Church on Jume 8, degrees 
being conferred by Dr. John Finle: 
Williamson, president of the school. Dr 
Charles R. Erdman, president of th 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis 
sions, gave the address. and Dr. | 
Ross Stevenson, president of Princeton 
Seminary, took part in the service 

Those to receive the degree of Bach 
elor of Music were: 

Paul Baumgartner, Henry Bedford. Marjorie 


Blundell. Irma Boyer, Geraldime Cate Mary 
Clark, Gordon Curtis, Giledys 


Hell. Whiteford Hall Margaret Heo 
don, Charles Hicgins, Jack Howells. Alike Hul- 
bert. Mary Keeley. J Jesal Wilham —_ 
Frances Martin. Robin Leonard - 
lios, Thalia Phillips, argeretta Shanabar 
Florence Squier, Reth Steaber, Cecil Stewart 
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res Guido M. Gatti’s success as secretary of 
the May Festival and the International 
4 Congress of Music held in Florence is 
| the crowning achievement of his career. 
The idea of gvine new life to the operas 
| ef Spontini, Bellini and Rossini by invit- Upper Right: Guido 
Th img modern artists to design the scenery 
e - - . 
- was his; and it was he who prompted M. Gatti, Noted Mu- 
i - . A ' 
holmr Pizzetti to compose the music for the 
lose medieval mystery play, Santa Uliva, and sic Critic Who Acted 
th who obtained permission to produce the 
e work im the historic cloister of Santa as Secretary of the 
the Croce. c. FI Festival d 
ton orence Festival, an 
ulti - (Continued from page 3) Whose Guidance Was 
oat special significance; for music cannot Largely Responsible 
anc liv r Ory : » The w f the 
= e by theory alone. The word of the for Me Seceeis. Lowes 
Mey philosopher must be made flesh by the q ‘ 
performer. With only the critics to Right: The Interior of 
The carry it through, this “Musical May” the Teatro della Per- 
me would have become a winter of discon- gola, Scene of Oper- 
Rost tent. The performers quickened it and 
Lr made it, like the month itself, a time atic Performances. 
= of beauty and accomplishment. Upper Left: Rosa 
et Dr. Paul Stefan writes about the a 
they - ; Ponselle as Giulia in 
ne congress. | shall confine this article to 
fing reviewing performances. I arrived Spontini's La Vestale, 
ohn in Florence one evening after an un- a Highlight of the 
iton broken journey from London, and went edited, towed’ tat 
the to the Politeama to see Verdi's Nabucco. er ‘ 
e of [ expected to find attention difficult Beniamino Gigli, Who 
Mrs. after the fatigue of the journey, and Sang the Role of 
OUT with only a half-hour in which to re- S in Donizetti’ 
the cover. But this youthful work with its —— ee 
. herce enthusiasm compelled the atten- Lucrezia Borgia, Win- 
trom even of a weary traveler. ning an Ovation 
_ The Chorus Is the Hero 
~* Part of the praise must undoubtedly 
none go to Carl Ebert’s production. It was 
Pal stramge to find an Italian opera house ‘ 
Mil- calling mm a German producer for a 
ky’s | Work so uncompromisingly nationalistic 
. | ° ~ ss 
the ; as this. But Ebert had already made 
ae | good his claim as a Verdi producer by 
sinus. || ‘bis presentation of Macbeth in Berlin. 
[he hero of Nabucco is the chorus, and 
e a it was precisely this point that was so 
ott admirably made in Ebert’s conception. 
“1 No doubt his handling of the crowd 
No doubt his handling of the crowds 
eee owed something to Max Reinhardt 
the (who was present at the performance ) 
4me and was also made effective by the in- 
sing geniously austere stage settings of these characters find a point of contact 
nge Guido Salvini; but the most striking On the other hand, there is nothing in 
< quality of the production was its sym- common between Verdi’s Zaccaria and 
aia pathy with the nature of the work. the accommodating prophets of Nine- 
» an Young Verdi was in the depths of teenth Century oratorio. This dominat- 
despair just before he started upon ing character, indeed, is a direct contra- 
K Nabucco. It was Soleva’s libretto that diction of those unreal conceptions. 
fired his imagination. He saw in it an Verdi has not exactly made him a ruf- 
opportunity for expressing Italian pa- ian from the sun-baked desert, but he 
triotism and poured out his music with is unmistakably a leader, vehement in 
—_— a kind of translated sympathy for the his denunciations. and forever calling 
Sn Jews. It is not likely that this story down great cries from heaven. Tan- 
co of the Jews’ struggle against Babylon-  credi Pasero sang the part with great i ; é 
iver ish power would find favor in every distinction sion was confirmed by the playing of Nabucco | found tthe lunge house filled 
-* = . ? : ° s* Ty > a4 > . > r 4 i ; rt £ 'T) Trew) =e " T > 
oe 5 country at the present time, but in Italy As Abigailla, Gina Cigna overcame the Finale of the symphony, in which 9 with a tense, impatient thong The 
wr - - va “ n . a “m= . ° . _ > , re ~ . re = aTrer ) t earl TIS borer — 
— j > mow, as in Verdi’s own day, it is the the difficulties of the music, not with- the energy was not cumulative but opera house, by the Mu Ts Detm ne 
ck nationalism, not the Judaism, of the out occasional stridency, but with splen- tered. I'he delightful ie Over- decorated mside. The cagm anger 
a theme that carries weight and inspires did dramatic force. Finally, under Vit- ture was liar more successful, ut ‘an than that of | owen (nasdien me acous- 
tmer - = ‘ - ~ - - ° e ee . re > ~ * eT = ~ are ¥( < UT TTtet eet | 
fervent singing of Verdi’s passionate torio Gui’s conducting, the whole score here the conductor's methods were dis tics are Pood, over {HHO Im some 
. ® melodies. Young Verdi was a noisy became bright with recurring bursts of tracting. In short, Gui is a very good = parts; the color scheme andi diesigm,, with 
Vest | fellow, but we can forgive him his ex- flame conductor in the orchestra pit; on the a painted glass root, leave am impres- 
ey : . < fOls er — : : : ‘ K Bas ¢ 4 ‘ a q - Seser Maoh and] arorioesses 
win ) wuberance because of the flashes of in- Gui was so capable in his direction concert platform he becomes too con sion of clear hgtt amd spacousmess;, the 
—— ) spiration, especially in the choral epi- of this work and of Spontini’s La Ves- scious of the audience and introduces stage equipment i mwalind iy Gew the 
_ sods : tale that 1 was disappointed in his con- irrelevant gestures. Moreover, Beetho- atres m the world Tie lowemng of 
st The audience showed that it was fully ducting of a purely orchestral program ven 1s not his strong suit. - = m egg ligt: predened in undi- 
M alive to the spirit of Nabucco by clam- a few days later. The concert, which One of the speakers at the Interna le thrill am that crowd he majority 
ogg S oring for a repetition of Va Pensiero. was given in the presence of the Duke tional Congress emphasized the neces- had probably come ‘to hear for the first 
- - . . » . c —. - » a » Th. trthnN¢ + Tyee thon ree rrr? 2 v 
Each member of that chorus sang as of Aosta, included Beethoven’s Seventh sity of leaving music in its natural en time ‘the @pera thuft, ass mn = 
—" - A . - ~ _ Tv rac . othe + ‘\ eerdéhi'x ett umorm tie road! t 
-" if he or she were in a principal role. Symphony and a miscellany of smaller vironment. That point was further Cae, SA Vor eS = 
Carlo Galeffi was well cast as Nabucod- works and excerpts, the Good Friday stressed by these opera periormances. success; an at ewerw selent pome > 
. ne d . gk =~ = , e . > rryT the rit the ft bpeeer TreseTtue heil 
- nosor. His appearance, acting and Spell from Parsifal and the Tancredi To hear Italian melody as it should the score they made them presence felt 
singing were of a piece, and (in one Overture among them. sound requires an Italian singer, an The music had a pce aang 
rie scene especially) he helped us to realize " . . Italian opera house and, above all, the of hardly suppressed entthmsasnm 
expose . - : : - Conductorial Liberties Itali li The reactions of the Excitement Oxer Gill 
Mary that much of the music of this role is a talian audience. re reac s excitement ar Gigi 
e . study for Rigoletto. That in itself re- Of course a conductor is at liberty audience persuade the singer to give An even more diteme CSYRIMNEMCE aa 
Sern vealed how little the composer cared for to use what methods he likes, provided way to impulse and, if he is an artist, compamied ‘the |porttemmun e of Dom- 
1. historical perspective. One would have he obtains precisely what he desires; the results are always in keeping with etti's Lucrezia Bongim . Mas 4 
J thought that the King of Babylon and even so, it occurred to me that Gui's the inherent style of the music. — Gigh might. 1 sang Ut ClManang 
—_ Rigoletto had nothing whatever in com- technical methods were not only uncon- The Politeama audience is a force to melodies—which thawe that thee dender- 
be reckoned with. When I arrived for mtimurh am fog ZS 





mon; but in the realm of Verdian opera 


ventional but confusing, and the impres- 
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(Continued from page 3) 
attended by many musicians, musicolo- 
gists and critics from different coun- 
tries. 

Richard Strauss—the only composer 
from Germany—appeared in public on 
special occasions. 
Berg, Ernst Krenek and Egon Wellesz 
from Vienna; Darius Milhaud, Albert 
Roussel and Florent Schmitt from 
France. All the leading Italians were 
in attendance, headed by G. Francesco 
Malipiero. Scientists and critics were 
represented by Alfred Einstein, Paul 
Bekker, Henry Pruniéres, Edward J. 
Dent, Boris de Schloezer and many 
others. 

Arrangements were as remarkable as 
the hospitality was gratifying. Proof of 
this was seen in the choice of themes 
and in the distinction of the invited 
judges. All the addresses were pub- 
lished in four languages (Italian, Eng- 
lish, French and German). All these 
languages, and Spanish as well, were 
heard during the debates, and every- 
thing was transcribed at once. It was 
agreed beforehand that the convention 
should have practical and not strictly 
scientific aims, and that no resolutions 
should be passed. 


Criticism and Artistry 


Music Criticism was one of the topics. 
Strange to say, this was touched on 
only by Italians. One of the best, Gae- 
tano Cesari, of the Corriere della Sera, 
said that the artist, and not the critic, 
was the determining factor of his day, 
and that the critic should serve only to 





Rosa Raisa, Who Was the Mrs. Alice Ford 
in the Florence Production of Falstaff 


bring about an understanding between 
artist and public. These discussions 
paid tribute to invited German critics 
such as Weissmann, Bekker and Biicken 
and their methods, but this portion of 
the convention was less fruitful. 

The second theme was Mechanical 
Music. Speakers were Adriano Lualdi 
of Milan, Basil Maine of London, and 
Emile Vuillermoz of Paris. The latter 
spoke of the enormous advantage of 
records for the purpose of studying 
music. It was at his instigation that 
phonograph records were made in 
Paris of a voice by itself and of ac- 
companiments to arias and songs with- 
out the voice. 

Commercialization of Music 

Mr. Maine scored an especial success 
when he talked about the commercializa- 
tion of music, the neglect of musical 
education and the disadvantages of an 
overburdened and isolated critical body. 
Several speakers requested a vote on 
the question of whether the critic should 


There were Alban. 
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NOTABLES FLOCK TO CONGRESS IN FLORENCE 


The Four Opera Con- 
ductors at the Florence 
May Festival: Above, 
from the Left, Vittorio 
Gui, Who Conducted 
Nabucco and La Ves- 
tale; Victor de Sabata, 
at the Helm in Falstaff, 
and Tullio Serafin, Who 
Directed La Ceneren- 
tola and | Puritani. At 
the Left, Gino Mari- 
nuzzi, Who Conducted 


Lucrezia Borgia 


The Florence Politeama, Where Most of the Opera Performances and the Orchestra! 


Concerts of the 


give his attention to radio, and the 
general consensus of opinion was that 
he should do so. Examples of criticisms 
presented by practititioners from Ger- 
many, such as Ludwig Koch and Hans 
Rosbaud, were meritorious but not new. 
All the guests from Germany, by the 
way, were present as individuals—the 
German Government was the only one 
among the great powers which was not 
officially represented. 

Interesting were the reports on the 
status of opera presented by Einstein 
and Bekker from Germany, by Alfred 
Machabey from France, by Ferruccio 
Bonavia from England and by Roger 
Sessions from the United States. Par- 
ticipating also in this debate was Egon 
Wellesz, scientist and composer from 
Vienna. He was opposed to the Ger- 
man theory which doubts the future of 


Festival Took Place 


opera, and pointed to the tradition and 
practice prevailing in Vienna since the 
days of Mahler—the practice which ac- 
cepts the best at hand while maintain- 
ing an adherence to classicism, even in 
a country as poor as Austria. This 
point of view made a deep impression. 

In relation to the theme Work and 
Interpretation, the best address was 
made by Boris de Schloezer. He said 
that music was a language, but one with 
an idiom all its own which must be 
understood. No “translations” or in- 
terpretations would be of any use to 
one who did not understand the lan- 
guage. Nor would they be needed by 
one who instinctively grasped its mean- 
ing. 

At this point the last theme was 
brought forward: Music as an Inter- 
national Possession. “What is being 





















Fernand de Gueldre 


Edith Mason, 
Nannetta 


Who Sang the Role of 
in Verdi's Falstaff 


done to propagate music universally ’ 
Is music still a universal language?” 
were questions asked. I gave an af 
firmative answer to the latter, even in 
relation to modern music which has 
attracted a new community of followers 
organized as the International Society 
for Contemporary Music. I referred, 
as well, to another exchange, organized 
by Daniel Ruyneman of Amsterdam. 

Edward J. Dent would first enroll the 
best music of all nations into a common 
bond. Of great value were addresses 
by Alfredo Casella and Henry Prunié- 
res, Casella issued a warning against 
nationalism and against embargos di- 
rected toward musicians of other coun- 
tries. Pruniéres spoke—obviously al 
luding to Germany—of the mistake 
made by political authorities who op 
posed modern music. Mr. Oietti said 
that it would be impossible in Italy to 
brand works of art as Bolshevistic. 

Thus the congress ended. All those 
taking part were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the reception accorded them 
and of the program. Many remained 
after the sessions were over, and num 
bers joined in an excursion to Lucca 
and to Torre del Lago where they vis- 
ited Puccini’s villa and placed a wreath 
on his grave. To the Italian Govern- 
ment, which was represented by one of 
the royal princes and by the Minister 
of Public Instruction, to the City of 
Florence, to Mr. Oietti and Mr. Gatti, 
the sincerest gratitude of all of us is 
due. 
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Dear MusiIcaL AMERICA: 


I’ve just been looking at the new 
edition of Music in Germany, a propa- 
ganda brochure, issued by the Terra- 
mare Office in Berlin, edited by Rich- 
ard Monnig, the English version by Ger- 
aldine de Courcy, well known Ameri- 
can journalist in the German capital, 
and your correspondent there. It con- 
tains many excellent photographic illus- 
trations and articles by Alfred Einstein, 
Miss de Courcy, Ch. Mahrenholz, I. 
Schwerké, E. Preussner, F. Jiéde, H. 
Mersmann and F. Boehme, articles on 
musical life and music study, church 
music, music festivals, music pedagogy, 
music for the young, the German broad- 
casting station, music and dancing. 

This booklet would, indeed, lure many 
if they thought they might study with 
some of the great musicians mentioned 
and pictured therein. But news reports 
have told in recent months of the de- 
parture for other lands of many out- 
standing personalities, due to their hav- 
ing been dismissed from their posts by 
the Hitler government. In this bro- 
chure are excellent articles by Drs, Ein- 
stein and Mersmann, who, if times keep 
up, are going to have a hard time of it 
being music critics without a special 
permit from the Kampfbund fiir Kultur. 

Wasn’t it Dr. Mersmann, who was 
spurlos versenkt from his editorship 
of one of the few forward-looking 
musical magazines. (I refer to Melos) 
issued in Germany? At about the same 
time the gifted Hans Gal was removed 
from the directorship of the Musikhoch- 
chule in Mainz, to be succeeded by an 
unknown composer, whose music, cur- 
iously enough, is published— and in 
what quantities !—by the publishers of 
the above magazine, but never per- 
formed anywhere but in Germany—and 
not so often there. 

The brochure is, of course, not an 
official publication, which doubtless ac- 
counts for the “foreign” contributors! 
Why should the Terramare office at- 
tempt to interest students in other 
countries to go to Germany to study 
music at a time when interest and 
sympathy is being shown only for her 
own nationals, and then only for those 
who think the way the government 
wants them to think? 

Fact is that many, many foreign stu- 
dents have already left Germany, some 
with and some without their teachers, 
for other countries. And I doubt very 
much whether Germany will enjoy the 
benefits of having students and visitors 
from other countries, as she has had 


them for years, until the air is cleared 
and a saner attitude toward art and 
politics is exhibited by those in com- 
mand. 

. > > 

In connection with new music, | note 
that a man who has done valiant service 
in its behalf has recently had too little 
credit. I refer to Carlos Salzedo. He is 
really as much responsible for the pres- 
entation of contemporary music in this 
country as anyone. Many think of him 
as one of the great harpists of the day, 
“the discoverer of the latent possibili- 
ties of the harp,” as Stokowski put it. 
But Salzedo, master harpist that he is, is 
more than that: he is a superb musician 
and a musical organizer of the first 
rank. 

Just think what he has done. For 
the past twelve years he has organized 
an annual National Harp Festival in 
various musical centres in this coun- 
try. In 1921, coincident with the 
inauguration of these festivals, he 
founded Eolus (formerly the Eolian 
Review), which was, I think, the first 
musical quarterly in America to cham- 
pion the cause of contemporary music 
and its composers. 

That same year, when the Interna- 
tional Composers Guild was founded, 
Salzedo was there alongside of Edgar 
Varése, your editor, A. Walter Kramer, 
Julius Mattfeld, and a few others, and 
it was Salzedo who was in charge of 
preparing the compositions for per- 
formance. Among the important works 
which he undertook were Stravinsky's 
Renard, and Les Noces, Ravel’s Tzigane 
and Chanons Medecasses and Sch6én- 
berg’s Herzgewachse. 

Having won a prize at the Paris Con- 
servatoire in piano as well as harp, 
Salzedo has ever been able to give a 
brilliant account of himself at the key- 
board, and so at the Guild concerts he 
put to his credit the piano parts of such 
taxing works as Casella’s l’Adieux 4 la 
Vie, Milhaud’s Quartet for piano and 
winds, and his own Sonata for harp and 
piano. 

But nothing is more extraordinary 
than this remarkable musician's ability 
simultaneously to read at sight-and to 
interpret a composer’s thought. I re- 
member your editor telling me some 
years ago that the little group that 
founded the International Composers 
Guild used to be absolutely baffied when 
it met to examine new works to make 
its choice for performance, to see Sal- 
zedo sit down at the piano, take a new 
work which he had never seen before 
and play it at sight without a mistake! 

I doubt if there is anyone who has a 
finer and readier perception of a com- 
poser’s thought than has Salzedo. He 
understands the spirit of the music to 
be presented and brings to it not only 
that, but a full appreciation of the im- 
portance of giving technically fine per- 
formances of contemporary music. For 
without that it is not possible to do jus- 
tice to our present-day composers. 

Himself an advanced composer of 
great gifts, he labors ardently for a 
proper appreciation through adequate 
performance of path-breaking composi- 
tions. 

» - sl 

Out in Minneapolis there is a fine 
university, as you doubtless know, the 
University of Minnesota, which boasts 
a splendid music department, presided 
over by Carlyle M. Scott, who for 
twenty-eight years has guided its des- 
tinies and built it to its present notable 
status. Dean Scott, if I remember 
rightly, studied piano in Leipzig with 
Teichmiiller. He is a man of high ideals, 
a very capable executive and has a de- 
partment that produces work of fine 
quality. Your editor in reviewing the 
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Biennial of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs will doubtless have re- 
ferred to the concert of the University 
Symphony and the performance of Ma- 
dama Butterfly given by the university 
forces during Biennial week. That was, 
indeed, an achievement, to give Butter- 
fly and do it well, as they did it. It 
showed what can be done, when a de- 
partment is well organized, with capable 
teachers in the various branches. 

Mrs. Scott, the Dean’s wife, also a 
finely trained musician, has done much 
for Minneapolis music lovers, both as 
manager of their big concert course 
and more recently as manager of the 
Minneapolis Symphony. Their daugh- 
ter, who assists her mother in her man- 
agerial work, is, I am told, a charming 
singer. A finely cultured musical Amer- 
ican family, they are, an inspiration to 
all who know them. 


I see that a new name must be added 
to our ever-growing list of novelists. 
Musical folk will be delighted, I know, 
to learn that Edward Lowrey, long 
prominent in the field of concert man- 
agement, most recently with Ted Shawn, 
has written a novel called Personality 
Boy, just published. I haven't read it 
yet, but several of my friends have and 
they tell me it is very entertaining, in- 
deed, and quite in the spirit of the day. 

Somebody will rise and ask me if 
that means that it is modern, or ad- 
vanced, or what? To which I reply: 
Read it and find out for yourself. That’s 
why I'm going to do this very evening. 

“ al . 

I called attention in a recent letter to 
the fact that Frederick R. Huber, the 
municipal director of music in Balti- 
more, had managed to bring the Metro- 
politan Opera to that city—the only one 
visited this season—in face of general 
depression and in the midst of the bank 
holiday and made a tremendous success 
of it, both financial and artistic. 

It appears that the Monumental City 
is not unmindful of what Mr. Huber has 
done. He was recently awarded one 
of the three medals given by the Ad- 
vertising Club for outstanding achieve- 
ment in behalf of the city during the 
past year. 

The award was made to Mr. Huber, 
according to a statement by the club, 
because he had refused to be depressed 
and had kept his department swinging 
along in every line, because he corre- 
lated painting and music in programs 
for young people and because of his 
outstanding work as director of WBAL. 
I believe there are other “becauses” as 
well, but it isn’t necessary to enumerate 
them all. Mr. Huber has, as the club 
neatly points out, aided in the reinforce- 
ment of public morale in dark times ; and 
I'm not at all surprised to hear that 
Kenneth S. Clark, of the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music, 
has made the Baltimore situation the 
subject of a readable treatise (or what- 
ever such things are called) which has 
appeared in book form. 


> > > 


In this Brahms year, here’s as neat 
an anecdote as I have heard in some 
time: The pianist-composer, George 
Liebling, as a very young boy con- 
certized extensively in Austria and was 
invited to play at the Imperial Court. 
But of even greater significance was 
his meeting with Johannes Brahms. 
One day Brahms asked young Liebling 
to accompany him on one of his favorite 
walks around the Ringstrasse. They 
walked for two hours, during which 
the great composer, his mind occupied 
with some composition on which he was 
working, said not a word. Liebling was 
dumfounded. As he shook hands with 
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—by Ann Balton 

Nino Martini, Italian Tenor Who Has Been 
Added to the Metropolitan Opera's List for 
Next Year, Wins the Columbia Broadcasting 
System Medal “For Distinguished Contribu- 
tion to the Radio Art,” and Will Be Pre- 
sented with It by Henry A. Bellows, CBS 
Vice-President, in a Broadcast on June 13. 
He Is the First Singer To Be So Honored 








the master on arriving at the door of 
his house, Brahms smiled and said: 
“Let’s talk of something else!” The 
absent minded Brahms! 

. * * 

I hear that when Leon Barzin con- 
ducts the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony at the Stadium next month he 
will include on his programs a number 
of compositions by Americans. Good 
for him! He has shown as conductor 
of the National Orchestral Association 
his interest in our composers, playing a 
good number each season and I, for 
one, am glad that he is going to follow 
it up when he gets the chance to lead 
New York’s famous orchestra. I sup- 
pose the dear public won't encourage 
him too much by taking a vital interest 
in the native works he presents. But 
that doesn’t make any’ difference. It’s 
going to take years to make Ameri- 
cans stand up and cheer for their own 
composers the way Frenchmen, Italians 
and Germans do for theirs. And it is 
only by the persistence of conductors, 
who have a sense of their responsibility 
to our creative musicians, that our pub- 
lic will ultimately realize that there are 
composers in our midst. 

” * * 

You might head this: Premature Ap- 
plause. It happened in Minneapolis, 
where a gentleman was to give a lec- 
ture. Due to alterations in the program 
it was moved to a later hour that morn- 
ing. A half hour after it was supposed 
to have been given, a lady rushed up to 
the lecturer and said: “Oh, Mr. ——, 
I enjoyed your lecture so much!” 

And, do you know, the lecturer, who 
might easily enough have allowed her 
to get away with it and be blissfully 
happy, replied: “I haven’t given it yet. 
[ am going to talk in fifteen minutes.” 
Now, I ask you, was that a nice thing 
to do to a nice lady? even in the interest 
of truth, accuracy and what not? asks 


your 
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OPERA IN ST. LOUIS 
IS STRONG MAGNET 


Ten Thousand Attend Opening 
of Municipal Series in 
Forest Park 


St. Louis, June 10.—Before an audi- 
ence of 10,000, the fifteenth season of 
the Municipal Opera Association was 
auspiciously opened in Forest Park on 
the evening of June 5 with a brilliant 
performance of Noel Coward’s Bitter 
Sweet. 

The dual role of Sarah Millick and 
Sari Linden was sung by Marion Claire, 
of grand opera renown, who made her 
first appearance in light opera and 
scored an emphatic success, both in 
regard to her singing and to her acting. 
Allan Jones, a great favorite with 
“Muny” audiences, sang delightfully as 
Carl Linden. As Manon, Hannah To- 
back, a newcomer, showed a voice of 
exquisite clarity. Leonard Seeley and 
others in the large cast sang excellently 
and contributed an important share to 
the general good results. The orchestra, 
under Conductor Bradley, was _ thor- 
oughly satisfactory. New amplifying 
equipment added to the good effect. 

With advance seat reservations repre- 
senting more than $81,000, and with the 
longest list of guarantors in its history, 
the association is embarking on what 
promises to be the best season it has 
ever had. Under the personal direction 
of J. J. Shubert, notable artists have 
been assembled, and a large chorus and 
ballet are enlisted. E. R. Simmons is 
again Mr. Shubert’s representative. 
Zeke Colvan is the stage director; 
William R. Holbrook directs the danc- 
ing. Watson Barratt is the art director, 
and Maury Rubens the assistant musical 
director. Paul Beiseman has charge of 
the local publicity. 

Susan L. Cost 





TULSA TO HEAR OPERA 





Carlo Edwards Will Have Charge of 
Summer Production in Oklahoma 


Tusa, Oxta., June 10.—The first 
performance of open air opera in Okla- 
homa will be given at Skelly Stadium 
on July 13 under the baton of Carlo 
Edwards, assistant conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York. The 
work chosen is Aida, and all the per- 
formers are to be Oklahoma musicians. 

Mr. Edwards is in charge of the pro- 
duction, which is under the sponsorship 
of the University of Tulsa and in which 
the University Symphony Orchestra of 
seventy-five players, led by George C. 
Baum, will take part. The stage of the 
stadium will be increased, and there 
will be a large chorus and ballet. Mr. 
Edwards has been holding auditions for 
singers. A second performance with a 
different cast is planned for July 15. 

The reorganized and enlarged orches- 
tra is to be heard this summer in a 
series of starlight programs at the sta- 
dium under Mr. Baum’s leadership. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Members Agree 
to Provisional Cut 

PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—Members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra have 
agreed to accept a provisional cut of 
nine per-cent next season in order to 
ensure the making of plans for the 
series. A ten per-cent cut was taken 
by the musicians last season, but a drop 
in receipts and endowment made a fur- 
ther reduction necessary. 
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Hollywood Bow! Summer Concerts 
are Canceled for Current Season 





Economic Conditions and Lack 
of Support Are Causes, States 
Directorate — Musicians Re- 
fused New Salary Scale — 
Plans Being Made to Continue 
Series Next Year—Many Re- 
citals Given 


OS ANGELES, June 10.—There 

will be no “Symphonies under the 
Stars” in Hoilywood Bowl this sum- 
mer. This announcement is made by 
the board of directors, headed by A. 
B. Ruddick. It has also been stated, 
however, that plans will immediately be 
made to continue the concerts next year. 


The statement says the season has 
been canceled “because of economic con- 
ditions, and because of the lack of ade- 
quate individual, corporate or govern- 
mental underwriting or subsidy, and be- 
cause of the inability to reach an agree- 
ment with the musicians as to a salary 
scale adequate to meet the needs of the 
present emergency.” 

The orchestral musicians refused to 
accept a minimum salary of $45 a week 
for four concerts, five rehearsals and a 
radio program. 

Thus comes the first interruption in 
the unique series established in 1919. 

In a statement to the press, Mr. Rud- 
dick called upon citizens to see that the 
concerts are underwritten in the future, 
and suggested that a revolving fund of 
$50,000 be voted by the City Super- 
visors or by private individuals. Glenn 
M. Tindale has been manager for three 
years, and it is presumed that he will 
remain in charge of the offices and rep- 
resent the directors in their plans for 
next summer. 


Heard in Griffith Park 


Meanwhile, Merle Armitage has be- 
gun a series of band concerts in the 
Greek Theatre in Griffith Park, and has 
signed the Philharmonic players for a 
period of two years for concerts in one 
of two amphitheatres, probably the 
Greek Theatre or the Bowl. 

These band concerts are under Don 
Philippini. On June 4, Artie Mason 
Carter was guest of honor, receiving an 
ovation for her inspiring remarks. The 
Belcher Dancers were a special attrac- 
tion. On the previous Sunday, Rupert 
Hughes was honor guest, and George 
Garner, Negro tenor, soloist. 

Another summer series is to be man- 
aged by Ed Perkins on Wednesday 
nights in August. The first program 
will be given by the Los Angeles 
Women’s Symphony, Arthur Alexander, 
conductor, on Aug. 2. Other programs 
will be given by José Mojica, and Col- 
lenette with her group of sixty dancers. 


Programs are Attractive 


The music division of the Friday 
Morning Club heard an attractive pro- 
gram of compositions by Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel on May 23. There were a 
group of children’s songs, sung by 
Blythe Taylor Burns, soprano; two 
piano solos, played by Celeste Ryus; 
tenor songs, sung by Dr. Carl Omeron; 
violin works, played by Frances Ber- 
kova, and a choral number, sung by the 
Hoffman Singers, Frans Hoffman, con- 
ductor. The compositions revealed defi- 
nite creative gifts. 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, gave two 
subscription recitals recently, adding to 


their interest by his comments. In the 
first program, given in the salon of 
Mrs. Philip Zobelein, Mr. Schmitz 
played works by Couperin, Scarlatti, 
Schumann, Chopin, Ravel, Whithorne, 
de Falla, Miaskowsky and Debussy to 
establish a parallel between music and 
the fine arts. In the second, given in the 
Pasadena home of Mrs. J. M. Gross, the 
pianist dealt with Bach “as the impres- 
sionist,” and Debussy “‘as the classicist.” 

Works of Fanny Charles Dillon were 
presented in two recitals in her studio 
recently. These programs included 
numbers for piano and voice and were 
given with the assistance of Jolley 
Rosser and Bernice Bloom. 

The Hahn-De Negri Dancers were 
the third attraction in Jack Glendower’s 
popular-priced series, on May 25. Mr. 
Hahn and Miss De Negri are especially 
successful in mask dances of weird or 
mystic moods. They were assisted by 
a string trio and by Clyde Leman in 
piano solos. A solo entitled Moods, to 
music by Wilchens, by Ernestine Postel, 
a Wigman disciple, was exceedingly 
well done. 

The second concerg in the Glendower 
series was given by Lawrence King, 
tenor. Liana Galen, soprano, and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman were sched- 
uled to close the series on June 8. 


Clubs Conclude Season 


The Ellis Club and the Lyric Club 
have been heard in their last concerts 
of the season. Basha Malinoff, soprano, 
was soloist in the Ellis Club concert, 
conducted by Hans Blechschmidt. Tu- 
dor Williams, bass, was soloist in the 
Lyric Club program, conducted by J. 
B. Poulin. Mrs. Hennion Robinson was 
accompanist for both organizations. 

The Roth Ecclesia Choir, an a cap- 
pella group of twenty-two mixed voices, 
made a good impression in its first con- 
cert in Philharmonic Auditorium. Elton 
Menno Roth is the founder and con- 
ductor. 

The Euterpe Opera Reading Club 
gave Massenet’s Hérodiade as its last 
offering of the season. The director is 
Roland Paul. Singers were Mary Teits- 
worth, Gertrude Warren Barry, Har- 
desty Johnson, Oscar Griffith and Allan 
Watson. Mrs. Hennion Robinson was 
at the piano. The new officers installed 
were: Mrs. C. W. Roadman, president ; 
Mrs. Amos Otis and Isabel Wilson, 
vice-presidents; Helen Jackson, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Herbert W. Booth, 
Mrs. J. T. Keenan, Mrs. M. Manges, 
Mrs. R. L. Tuttle and Mary Holloway. 
Mrs. Leland Atherton Irish, past presi- 
dent for two years, refused nomination 
for re-election. 

Volya Cossack dispensed piano play- 
ing of high order in her recent recital 
in Radio Playhouse. Her program of 
Chopin, Scriabin, Franck and Philipp 
was notably performed. 

A new violin work, Eli, Eli, Eli, 
composed by George Liebling and dedi- 
cated to Yehudi Menuhin, had its first 
performance by Boris Levitzki in a 
musical evening arranged by Dr. and 
Mrs. Liebling. The composition is of 
modern texture and emotionally stir- 
ring. Mr. Levitzki was also heard in 
Liebling’s Second Sonata for violin and 
piano. 

The singing of Jan Kiepura in the 
film, Be Mine Tonight, is winning the 
young tenor acclaim. 

Hat D. Crain 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
RECEIVES NEW GIFT 


Concerts Are Assured for Next 
Year—$5,000 Is Donated 
for Soloists 


WASHINGTON, June 10.—The success 
of the drive for funds for the National 
Symphony Orchestra assures continu- 
ance of the concerts next year. Directly 
after this announcement, made by the 
board of directors on May 25, came the 
news that $5,000 had been received by 
an anonymous donor for the purpose of 
engaging soloists. 

There will be twenty-four concerts. 
Hans Kindler, conductor, will return 
from Europe in July, and rehearsals are 
to begin early in September. The dates 
of the Sunday concerts are as follows: 
Oct. 15, Nov. 12, Nov. 26, Jan. 7, Jan. 
28, Feb. 11, March 11 and March 28. 
Concerts on Thursdays will be given on 
Oct. 26, Nov. 2, Dec. 14, Jan. 18, Feb. 
21, March 1, March 15, and April 5. 
Students’ and young people’s concerts 
will be played on Saturday mornings. 





An Extetlsive Schedule 


Approximately fifty concerts are 
scheduled for next season. There will 
probably be three matinees by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Four eve- 
ning concerts are to be given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. In regard to 
the latter series, it is stated that Eugene 
Ormandy will make his first appearance 
here on Nov. 21. Leopold Stokowski 
will conduct two programs. One con- 
cert will be led by Issay Dobrowen. 

Dorothy Hodgkin, who has taken 
over the bureau conducted by the late 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene, will have two re- 
cital courses in addition to the Boston 
Symphony concerts. Attractions already 
engaged are the Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus, Maria Jeritza, Lawrence 
Tibbett, José Iturbi, Jascha Heifetz, the 
Vienna Sangerknaben, Lily Pons, Fritz 
Kreisler, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Lotte 
Lehmann and Heinrich Schlusnus in 
joint recital, and Tito Schipa. 

Noted artists are also to appear in 
Mrs. Lawrence Townsend's series. 

Ruta Howey 





Juilliard Summer School Courses to 
Include Survey in Music 

George A. Wedge, director of the 
Juilliard Summer School, states that a 
course named A Survey of Music will 
be added to the music education depart- 
ment. Howard Brockway will conduct 
the course, which will include a study 
of the materials and structural aspects 
of music as a means of developing in- 
telligent habits of listening. 

Seventy-three courses in music and 
music education will be conducted dur- 
ing the session of the school, beginning 
July 10 and ending on Aug. 18. The 
faculty is to consist of teachers from 
the winter staff of the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School, the Institute of Musical Art 
and others. 

A course in accompanying will be 
under the direction of Josef Bonime. 
This course is to include analysis of 
prepared assignments. 





British Musicians are Honored by King 

Lonpon, June 5.—The King’s Birth- 

day Honor List includes the names of 

Sir Ernest Palmer, benefactor of the 

Royal College of Music, who is raised 

to the peerage, and Sir Edward Elgar, 
Bart., O. M., now made G. C. V. O. 
B. M. 
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MERRY MOUNT HAS COLORFUL WORLD 


(Continued from page 3) 

era defied comparison, being unique in 
treatment. Perhaps the best parallel 
would be the one suggested by Dr. 
Hanson himself, namely, Boris Godou- 
noff, because of the paramount interest 
in the chorus and a single leading role. 
The Russian peasants and boyars be- 
come the Puritans and Cavaliers of 
Merry Mount, and the part they play, 
musically and dramatically, is as vital 
to the denouement as that of the lead- 
ing character, Wrestling Bradford, 
clergyman. 


An Immediate Success 
Not only did all of the participants 


score a tremendous success, but Dr. 
Hanson’s personal triumph was im- 
mense. He seemed to electrify the Chi- 


cago Symphony, and never has the Uni- 
versity Choral Union sung with such 
dynamic force and vitality. His spir- 
ited conducting also had its effect on the 
fine group of soloists, who gave. their 
individual efforts to make a unified and 


thrilling whole. 


John Charles Thomas, as Bradford, 
was a dominating figure, his glorious 
voice and commanding personality in- 
vesting the character with emotional 
fire and musical beauty. Leonora Co- 
rona, the Marigold, sang with appealing 
charm and splendid voice; Frederick 
Jagel, as Gower, distinguished himself 
with a performance of musical insight 
and dramatic felicity. Chase Baromeo, 
as Praise God Tewke, made an excel- 
lent impression, and Rose Bampton, 
singing the two roles of Plentiful and 
Desire, achieved telling loveliness of 
tone and musical effectiveness. (George 
Galvani more than capably managed the 
three rdles of Tinker, Brodrib and 
Scrooby, and smaller solo parts were 
well done by members of the Choral 
Union. Nelson Eddy had a small role, 
of which he made the most, singing his 
measures splendidly. 

The audience repeatedly signified its 
excited approval, and recalled the com- 
poser many times. After the perform- 
ance, Dr. Hanson received the David 
Bispham Medal for opera composition, 
presented by Emily B. Larned, presi- 
dent of the American Opera Society of 
Chicago, which made the award. 


Opera Is Thoroughly American 


The amazing thing about Merry 
Mount as a whole is that, despite Ori- 
ental percussion and occasional shades 
of Wagner and Strauss, it is so thor- 
oughly American. As is obvious from 
the accompanying plot, Mr. Stokes’s 
libretto lends itself to great dramatic 
treatment, but Dr. Hanson’s accomplish- 
ment surpasses even the most glowing 
hopes. It combines the lyric and dra- 
matic superbly; it glorifies the use of 
the chorus as an integral part of both 
plot and music; it employs dissonance 
only to enhance the dramatic effect and 
without ever losing sight of tonality 
and singability; its important motifs 
are not chosen arbitrarily, but have 
definite character and are used spar- 
ingly ; the choral parts are mostly moda! 
in feeling, diatonic in direction and 
polyphonically interwoven, rising to 
thrilling climaxes. 

There are only a few themes carried 
through the opera, such as the modal 
representation of the Puritan spirit, the 
motif of Wrestling Bradford and the 
sensuous yearning theme of Astoreth. 
The melodies of the dances, Barley 
Break in Act I and the Maypole in Act 
II, are Old English, folk-like in spirit, 
but modern in harmonization. The 
most exciting scene, even in concert 
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Seen at the Ann Arbor May Festival: From the Left, Standing, Charles A. Sink, President 

of the University Musical Society; Frederick Stock, Conductor of the Chicago Symphony; 

Earl V. Moore, Musical Director; Henry E. Vogeli, Manager of the Chicago Symphony. 
Seated, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Sink and Mrs. Vogeli 
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PREMIERE 





John Charles Thomas, Who Created the 

Leading Baritone Role of Wrestling Brad- 

ford in the World Premiere of Howard 
Hanson's Merry Mount 





A Panel of Ann Arbor Celebrities, Snapped in Festival Interludes: From the Left, They Are: Palmer Christian, Organist; Eric DeLamarter, 
Conductor; Howard Hanson, Who Conducted His Merry Mount; Chase Baromeo, Bass; Leonora Corona, Soprano; Frederick Jagel, Tenor: 
Lee Pattison and Guy Maier, Pianists; Gertrude Evans, National President of Sigma Alpha lota; Grete Stueckgold, Soprano; Rose Bampton, 


Contralto, and Nora Crane Hunt, Sigma Alpha lota Founder. 


form, is undoubtedly the Hellish Ren- 
dezvous of Bradford’s dream. It is 
scored for full orchestra, including a 
wind machine and Oriental gourds 
and other unusual percussion. The 
rhythmic variety which is a distinctive 
feature of the entire music drama here 
invades the realm of jazz, and it is in 
this act that the chorus, now trans- 
formed from Puritans and Cavaliers to 
demons and courtesans, sings a double 
fugue and finally reaches the pinnacle 
of choral beauty in the great chorus, 
Behold, she comes, pacing down the 
stairway of the sky. Astoreth, queen 
of the horned moon. 

One of the most effective bits imme- 
diately precedes the “Hellish Rendez- 
vous.” It is a choral and orchestral 
interlude of dream music as Bradford 
falls into his deep sleep. The strings 
are muted and the chorus hums a 
haunting refrain. There are so many 
stupendous climaxes throughout the op- 
era that it becomes an emotional de- 
bauch for the listener. Although not 
an aria or chorus, one of the greatest 
moments comes with the Puritans’ dis- 
covery of the scene of desolation in the 


the Sorority During the Festival 


last act. They utter a blood-curdling 
cry fortissimo, which descends to an 
ominous low note. 

The festival opened Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 17, in Hill Auditorium, and 
for the twenty-ninth consecutive year 
Frederick Stock and his Chicago Sym- 


phony provided the orchestral back- 
ground. Nina Koshetz, soprano, was 
soloist. The program was Russian with 


two exceptions, the orchestra giving a 
buoyant reading of Glinka’s Overture 
to Russlan and Ludmilla as an opening. 
Mme. Koshetz then sang the arioso of 
Jaroslavna from Borodin’s Prince Igor 
in a voice of that resonant timbre pe- 
culiar to the Slavic race. At this point 
the audience was ready for some gay 
Russian music, which probably accounts 
for the failure of Strauss’s Thus Spake 
Zarathustra to capture more interest. 
Mme. Koshetz transported the festi- 
val back to Russia with the Letter 
Scene from Tchaikovsky’s Eugen One- 
gin. Miaskovsky’s Twelfth Symphony 
was evidently more fun to play than to 
hear. It was uninspired, cold and mel- 
ancholy. More in the festival spirit 
was the Reverie and Dance from Mous- 


Mme. Stueckgold and Miss Bampton Were Made Honorary Members of 


sorgsky’s Fair of Sorotchinsk, chosen 
by Mme. Koshetz for her final number. 
She was recalled for two encores, the 
first Come Sweet Death, in which she 
accompanied herself, and the last a 
Russian folk song unaccompanied. With 
the Polka and Fugue from Weinberg- 
er’s Schwanda, Mr. Stock brought the 
evening to a happy ending. 

Thursday, May 18, might well be 
called triple feature night, starring the 
University Choral Union in Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast, Jascha Heifetz, violinist, 
and Chase Baromeo, bass. Arnold 
Bax’s delightful In the Faery Hills 
opened the program, Mr. Stock con- 
ducting. Mr. Baromeo followed with 
an aria from the Verdi Requiem and 
Confutatis Maledictis by the same com- 
poser given as an encore. 

William Walton’s oratorio, Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast, was conducted superbly by 
Farl V. Moore, with Mr. Baromeo as 
soloist. The Choral Union was assisted 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
with Palmer Christian as organist. The 
chorus gave an exciting performance of 


(Continued on page 21) 
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LONDON TURNS ITS EYES TO OPERA SEASON 


Standard German Works Given 
with Leider, Lehmann, Ols- 
zewska, Melchior and Schorr 
as Series Opens at Covent Gar- 
den—Beecham and Heger Con- 
duct—Vic-Wells Company In- 
troduces Snegouroshka with 
Noteworthy Success — Walter 
and Koussevitzky Received 
with Enthusiasm in Concerts— 
Brahms Programs Given by 
Boult, Samuel, Menges and 
James 

By Basti. Maine 


| ONDON, June 5.—Although the 





Covent Garden Opera Season 
has opened, | shall begin by rec- 
ording a production of the Vic-Wells 
Opera Company. For it seems to me 
that to introduce an opera which was 
unknown to the London public is of 
greater importance than the production 
of The Ring for the mth time with the 
same old scenery and effects. The un- 
known opera was Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Snegouroshka. (The Snow Maiden). It 
was conducted by Lawrence Colling- 
wood (who was once Albert Coates’s 
assistant at the Petrograd Opera), and 
produced by Clive Carey, with dresses 
and scenery by Mme. Polonnin, the 
English wife of a Russian artist and a 
pupil of Bakst. 
The enterprise of the 
Opera Company has 


Vic-Wells 
often been 













OUTSTANDING 
PERSONALITIES 
IN THE 
Music WORLD 
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Conducted 


Beecham Recently 
Wagner Operas at Covent Garden 


Sir Thomas 


praised. Performances of Rimsky’s 
charming work during April increased 
our debt to them. It was a delightful 
experience, for which all concerned may 
be warmly congratulated. For sheer 
singing, Joan Cross as Koupova and 
Edith Coates as Lehl, the shepherd, 
were outstanding, although Miss Cross 
is inclined to reduce all her roles to a 
common denominator. 

Olive Dyer, who had already attracted 
attention by reason of her beautifully 
natural performance as Gretel, increased 
her reputation as a result of her very 
sensitive portrayal of Snegouroshka. 
She conveyed the strange nature of the 
little creature without a false move- 
ment and, by her artless singing, made 
it entirely credible that “she lived for 
melody alone.” The part of the Tsar 
is a rather colorless one, and it cannot 
be said that Tudor Davies contributed 
any color on his own account. He was 
content merely to sing the ‘riotes. On 
the other hand, Sumner Austin has 
never impressed me more than as Mis 
kir, the infatuated merchant. 


The 


The German season at Covent Gar- 
den has provided us with no such in- 
teresting revival. With The Ring, Der 
Rosenkavalier, Tristan und Isolde and 
Parsifal, the ritual has been carried out 
very much as before. With one notable 
exception: the first appearance of the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra at Co- 
vent Garden has certainly opened the 
ears of those who hitherto had heard 
the scores darkly through the medium 
of the haphazard orchestra’ which 
usually does duty during an interna- 
tional season. Both Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham and Dr. Robert Heger have left 
deep impressions by their interpreta- 
tions As for the singers, Frida Leider, 
Lotte Lehmann, Maria Olszewska, 
Friedrich Schorr and Lauritz Melchior 
lived up to their high reputations; and 
ii familiarity is now beginning to re- 
veal to us their mannerisms, that is be- 
cause they are allowed to show us so 
few of their roles. The Italian season 
will be reviewed later. 

The concert season has been full of 
interesting events. It will be long be- 
fore we shall forget the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra program conducted 
in April by Bruno Walter for the Cour- 
tauld-Sargent Series. The success of 
the concert seemed assured from the 


Philharmonic in Opera 


very beginning. A large audience came 
to give Herr Walter an ovation which 
left no doubt as to the esteem in which 
he is held here. Had it been possible 
to advance his reputation, assuredly he 
would have dofié so on this occasion by 
his interpretations of Beethoven’s 


Lotte Lehmann Created a Splendid Impres- 
sion in Wagnerian Roles and in an Earlier 
Rosenkavalier at Covent Garden 


Eroica Symphony, Mozart’s great Sym- 
phony in E Flat and the closing scene 
from Gotterdammerung. We have long 
been acquainted with Herr Walter’s 
masterly handling of the Wagner epi- 
sode, but this time he surpassed himself 
by his effortless building up of the 
splendid climax. 

As for Florénce Austral, the soloist, 
it can be said that in her he had a 
singer whose voice was ideal, in power, 


wn CUDEOMADAEOUGNNNLANNLUO TONNE SCONEOONDEEUeneOOONOoeROOORNERONNANS Hereaeysunecenneenaaiens 


HERTZKA MEMORIAL 
AWARDS BESTOWED 


Jury of First Competition Gives 
Prizes for Composition to 





Five 
VIENNA, June 1.—The results of the 
first Emil Hertzka Memorial Prize 
Competition were announced by the 


jury, Alban Berg, Ernst Krenek, Franz 
Schmidt, Erwin Stein, Anton Webern 
and Egon Wellesz, on May 9, the first 
anniversary of the death of the former 
director and founder of the Universal 
Edition, in whose memory the prize 
was established last year. 

Two hundred and sixty-seven compo- 
sitions were submitted, on account of 
which large number, the jury decided 
to award the sum of 500 Austrian schil- 
lings to the following five contestants : 
Robert Gerhard (Barcelona), Choral Work with 


Soli and Orchestra 
Norbert von Hannenheim (Berlin), Fifth Sym- 


pony, 

Julius Schloss (Vienna), 

Chorus and Orchestra 

Leopold Spinner (Vienna), Symphony for Small 
Orchestra 

Ludwig Zenk 


Requiem for Mixed 


(Vienna), Piano Sonata* 


Honorable mention was given to 
Walter Engel (Dresden) for a Suite 
for mixed chorus, Dr. Otto Jokl 
( Vienna) for a String Quartet, Emmer- 
ich von Nyigry (Budapest) for a Trio 
for violin, viola and guitar, Peter 


in range and in magnificance of tone, 
for the purpose. 

Herr Walter approached the Mozart 
symphony from an entirely different 
angle, but was no less impressive here. 
Wagner remarked that Mozart had 
brought to orchestral melody the Italian 
manner of utterance, and in his con- 
centration upon the phrasing of the 
strings, Herr Walter appeared to have 
that remark in mind. The orchestra 
responded to him finely. Every voice 
was beautifully placed to make a dia- 
phonous counterpoint in the second 
movement of the Mozart, to make every 
fine point of humor in the finale and a 
total conception of exquisite balance. 

The Brahms Centenary has been cele- 
brated in many quarters and in many 
ways. But I think the outstanding con- 
certs were those in which Isolde 
Menges, Harold Samuel and Ivor James 
were the moving spirits and in the 
course of which Brahms’s chamber 
works were performed. Three Brahms 
concerts conducted by Dr. Adrian Boult 


formed part of the British Broadcasting . 


Corporation’s London Music Festival, 
which was completed by three further 
concerts conducted by Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, who scored a remarkable suc- 
cess. 

For sheer technique, Koussevitzky’s 
conducting of Walton’s Portsmouth 
Point was brilliant; for interpretative 
power, his performance of Arnold Bax’s 
Second Symphony was memorable; but 
it was in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
(given with the B. B. C. Chorus) that 
we were able to appreciate this great 
conductor’s mind, the height, breadth 
and depth thereof. English musicians 
are grateful to Koussevitzky for his 
lively interest in the works of contem- 
porary English composers. I spoke to 
him of Arthur Bliss’s Choral Symphony, 
Morning Heroes; he at once became in- 
terested, and said he would read the 
score and consider a performance at 
Boston. 


Schacht (Berlin) for a Sonata for vio- 
lin and piano and Albert Schwarz of 
Vienna for an opera, Der Mahlvor- 
gang. 


Fritz Stein Succeeds Schiinemann at 
Berlin State Academy of Music 


BERLIN, June 5.—General Music Di- 
rector Fritz Stein of Kiel has been 
appointed by the Prussian Ministry of 
Fine Arts to succeed Prof. George 
Schiinemann, director ad interim of the 
State Academy of Music in Berlin since 
Franz Schreker’s retirement last year. 
For some time Stein has been a mem- 
ber of the special committee of the 
Kampfbund (Militant League) engaged 
in drawing up an outline for the gen- 
eral reorganization of German musical 
activities. He is known as an ardent 
disciple of Max Reger and a Bach 
specialist of national repute. 

Prof. Ludwig Hoerth, Fanny War- 
burg and Prof. Oscar Daniel have been 
dismissed from the faculty of the State 
Academy. G. ve C. 





Franco Foresta-Hayek Sings in Venice 


VENICE, June 1.—Following his suc- 
cesses in Palermo, where he appeared 
at the Politeama Garibaldi, Franco 
Foresta-Hayek, the American tenor, 
was engaged to sing three performances 
of Alfredo in Verdi’s Traviata at the 
Teatro Malibran beginning May 20. 
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VIENNA DEVOTES WEEK TO BRAHMS FESTIVAL 


Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
and Deutsche Gesellschaft 
Unite in Significant Celebra- 
tion Held Under Auspices of 
Austrian and German Govern- 
ments—Furtwangler Conducts 
and Makes Address—Soloists 
Include Schnabel, Hubermann, 
Casals and Hindemith—Regqui- 
em Performed Twice—Artists 
Receive Official Decorations 


By Dr. Paur STeran 


IENNA, June 5.—The_ great 
\V Brahms Festival, held during the 
week of May 16 to 22, had an 
especial significance owing to the fact 
that a similar festival planned for 
Berlin was canceled. In this city the 
Deutsche Brahms Gesellschaft and the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde joined 
forces to celebrate the master’s cen- 
tenary. The Deutsche Gesellschaft, 
which organized other Brahms festivals, 
had held the last previous one in 1929 
in Jena; and the recent celebration was 
the first the society had figured in be- 
yond the borders of Germany 
This festival, therefore, rested on a 
broad basis. The heads of the German 
and Austrian governments extended 
their patronage; and the Austrian au- 
thorities welcomed their guests at the 
opening of the festivities, entertaining 
them with a reception held at the Min- 
istry of Instruction. All the concerts 
were sold out, and a performance of the 
Requiem had to be repeated. Distin- 
guished audiences of an international 
character were in attendance, as_ thé 
tourist season had begun. 


Avoiding Hero Worship 


Wilhelm Furtwangler, festival con- 
ductor and official representative of the 
Deutsche Brahms Gesellschaft. made 
the memorial address. Like everything 
which this remarkable man says and 
does, the address was unusual to the 
highest degree. Furtwangler_  dis- 
dained to use the customary theme of 
hero worship. Instead, he alluded t 
the facts that Brahms did not receive 
favorable notices in the press for 
long period, and that even his friends 
did not know what to do with his music 
Brahms was constantly reproached with 
failure to advance the cause of music 
and with inability to achieve “progress” 
—the term “progress” at that time be- 
ing a catch-word originating in the Ger- 
man theory that creative artists must 
always produce something better than 
had been produced before Today 
Furtwangler added, thinkers are glad if 
art even approaches the heights reached 
in the past. 

It is possible to disagree with Furt- 
wangler in details of his speech. but it 
expressed the sincere creed of a can- 
did artist. Certainly one must agree 
with his statement that Brahms and 
Wagener were the last great composers 
who exalted German music to a world- 
wide eminence. 

Otherwise, the first program brought 
only a few organ works and the 
master’s Fest-und Gedenkspriiche, sung 
by the chorus from the Opera 

There were six concerts. including 
the repetition of the Requiem. Furt- 
wangler conducted in his very dramatic 
manner. Contrasts were sharply de- 
fined, but lyrical tenderness was not 








acking when the music called for it, as 
1¢ Requiem 


Orchestral Concerts 


Furtwangler had the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at his disposal in two con- 
certs. These programs were perhaps 


somewhat peculiar in that they stressed 
the academic aspect of Brahms’s nature 
he always was a little pedantic), and 
his North German rigidity. One pro- 
gram began with the Tragic Overture 
amd closed with the Academic Festival 
In between were the Third 
phony and the Double Concerto for 
iolin and ‘cello. The second program 
was no less generous with the Haydn 
Variations, the Piano Concerto in B 
Flat and the First Symphony 
Béth comcerts were veritable tri- 
umphs for Furtwangler and the soloists. 
Artur Schnabel played the piano con- 
certo with such warmth and finesse that 
ome can hardly imagine anything more 
beautiful - and the revival of the Double 
Concerto by Bronislaw Hubermann and 
Pablo Casals was a perfect treat. It 
may be a long time before this latter 
work is performed again, because it is 
too exacting amd because it is not re- 
munerative enough for the players. 
Again: aside from the slow movement. 
it is not the best Brahms. Yet in the 
general jubilation. the concerto was as 
loudly acclaimed as everything else. 
Two chamber music evenings consist- 


ed of the three trios for piano and 





Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
Seen at the Left 
(Above), Conducted 
Concerts at the Fes- 
tival in Honor of 
Brahms. Pablo Casals, 
Shown Below at the 
Left, and Paul Hin- 
demith (Right) Were 
Participants in 
Notable Performances 


Hess, Frankfort 


strings and the three quartets for 
strings and piano, very agreeably inter- 
mingled. There is always a certain risk 
involved in forming a chamber music 
ensemble of celebrated soloists, no mat- 
ter how capable they may be. How- 
ever, the four virtuosi chosen for this 
occasion succeeded admirably. They 
were Hubermann, Casals and Schnabel, 
with Paul Hindemith, the last-named 
appearing as a violist, not as a com- 
poser. The perfection of their playing 
was so great that it was impossible to 
detect any lack ot adaptability, and their 
audiences were in orgies of delight. 


EE seen 


MENUHIN ACHIEVES — 
TRIUMPH IN PARIS 


Intense Enthusiasm Is Shown at 
Concert with Elgar Leading 
Concerto 

Paris, June 5.—When Yehudi Me- 
nuhin returned to the concert platform 
in this city on the evening of May 31 
he was welcomed by a capacity audience 
in the Salle Pleyel, which had been sold 
out since January. Six hundred addi- 
tional seats had been arranged for, and 
every available space for standees was 
occupied. Enthusiasm was maintained 
at a high tension, and midnight found 
the excitement still unabated. 

Menuhin appeared in company with 
Sir Edward Elgar, who came to con- 
duct, on the eve of his seventy-sixth 
birthday, his Concerto in B Minor with 
the phenomenal young viclinist as solo- 
ist. Both were heroes of the occasion. 

Two other concertos were played, the 
one in E by Bach and the Symphonie 
Espagnole by Lalo. In addition, there 
were many encores. Every one agreed 
that, sensational as Menuhin has always 
been, he is greater now. His art has 
broadened and ripened, his tone has an 
even richer volume, and his interpreta- 
tions are those of a mature master. 

The audience was one of exceptional 
brilliance. Members of the Cabinet and 
foreign ambassadors were in the throng; 





It was decided to forego programs 
of lieder, of piano works and of music 
for strings alone. Characteristic com- 
positions for clarinet were likewise 
omitted. Otherwise the festival would 
have been too long and too expensive. 
As it was, under existing conditions, 
the celebration was made possible only 
because artists of international reputa- 
tions had consented to waive part of 
their fees. This concession undoubted- 
ly prompted the Austrian Government 
to bestow decorations on them. Among 
those thus honored were Furtwangler, 
Casals and Hubermann. 





and among the many musical celebrities 
an observer noted Leopold Stokowski 
and Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, both of 
whom went back stage to congratulate 
the amazing boy. 

This was Menuhin’s final engagement 
of the season, which included more ap- 
pearances than had previously been 
made by him in one year since he be- 
gan his astonishing career. B. L. 





Delegates to Federated Clubs’ Biennial 
Entertained in Chicago 

Cuicaco, June 10.—Delegates of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, en 
route to the Biennial Convention in 
Minneapolis, were guests of the Illinois 
Federation here on May 20. A lunch- 
eon, tour of the Century of Progress 
grounds, and an evening banquet at 
the Stevens Hotel were included in the 
program. At the banquet the speakers 
were Dr. Allen Albert, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, Mrs. 
William S. Ridgly, John Tasker How- 
ard. A musical program under the di- 
rection of Frank Laird Waller was 
presented by Roger Hille, tenor ; Samuel 
Thaviu, violinist; Cara Verson, pianist; 
and the Y. M. C. A. Hotel Chorus, 


Jacques Homier, conductor. 





Josef and Rosina Lhevinne Go to Maine 

Josef and Rosina Lhevinne will 
spend the summer at Seal Harbor, Me., 
where they will be joined by a group of 
students. 
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Performance at Municipal Opera 
Marks Practical Debut of von 
Schillings as Conductor-inten- 
dant — Production Is Thor- 
oughly Adequate—Salomé Re- 
vived — Giannini Attracts 
Large Audiences to State 
Opera—Wagnerian Cycle Con- 
tinues — Collaboration with 
Dresden Rumored—Festivals 
Held in Honor of Brahms 


By GERALDINE DE CouRcy 
B eine | June 5.—The most inter- 


esting feature in connection with 

the restaged performance of Die 
Meistersinger at the Municipal Opera 
on May 12 was that it marked Max von 
Schillings’s real debut as conductor-in- 
tendant and at last provided the Scribes 
and Pharisees with all the requisite ma- 
terial for drafting the artistic horos- 
cope of this institution. 

Up to date, von Schillings has been 
contending with uncongenial legacies. 
political cross-currents and a crippled 
organization suffering from what the 
German scientists would describe as a 
pathological displacement of normal 
consciousness. But he finally forced 
his way through this impeding under- 
brush and presented the first perform- 
ance that may rightly be considered the 
perfect product of his own unhampered 
conductorial and managerial ministra- 
tions. For it is understood that his 
vigilant eye covered every detail of the 
preparation and never for a moment lost 
sight of the importance of this produc- 
tion to his own prestige, to the prestige 
of the Municipal Opera, or that of the 
great political scheme to which it was 
consecrated. 


Large Chorus Is Featured 

The talented Rochus Gliese had de- 
signed new scenery and costumes, Her- 
mann Gura guaranteed for the Wag- 
nerian authenticity of the staging, 
Bruno Kittel sent his entire chorus to 
the Bismarckstrasse to swell the jubi- 
lation of the last scene, and the opera 
house was sealed tight on the eve 
of the premiere in order to devote the 
entire day to the final dress rehearsal. 
Just nothing in the way of effort, fore- 
sight and tender care had been spared 
to make a “niedagewesene” triumph ! 

That no one but the incomparable 
Wilhelm Rode garnered any such spir- 
itual remuneration is undoubtedly attri- 
butable to the fact that the undertaking 
was weighted with a disproportionately 
heavy ballast of the much lauded 
“Volksthum” that now sheds its homely 
lustre over the Nazi conception of ap- 
plied art. Rosalind von Schirach, a 
comely young singer whose artistic 
progress has been in inverse ratio to 
her utilitarian qualities, provided elo- 
quent evidence that Evas are not made 
of pulchritude alone. Leaving the sig- 
nificant hinterlands of temperament out 
of the argument, no lyric voice can be 
trotted out six nights a week in roles 
running the gamut from the Forest 
Bird to Senta without exacting the in- 
evitable toll in the way of quality. But 
von Schillings was not to blame for 
this, for there was no one else available 
for the part. 

Gotthelf Pistor, who must have sung 
Walther from the beginning of his ca- 
reer and has heretofore given no hint 
of an unreliable memory, was force to 
concentrate his entire attention on the 
far from dulcet whisperings of a sym- 
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RESTAGED MEISTERSINGER DRAWS IN BERLIN 


A Scene in Die 
Meistersinger as Re- 
staged by the Mu- 
nicipal Opera under 
the Direction of Max 
von Schillings. Wil- 
helm Rode Is Seen 
in the Character of 


Hans Sachs, with 
Eduard Kandle as 
Beckmesser 


pathetic prompter. When this bulwark 
was removed at the close of the Quin- 
tet, catastrophe was unavoidable. 


An Unconventional Sachs 


For the first two acts, Wilhelm Rode’s 
unconventional Sachs breathed an un- 
pleasant atmosphere of trade unions, the 
village blacksmith and honest toil; but 
in the last two scenes his unique con- 
ception found its entire justification 
through its objective virility, its sin- 
cerity and its gripping dramatic quality. 
At the close of the performance he was 
féted as never before. The audience, 
moved by his dramatic delivery and the 
impressiveness of the huge and master- 
fully trained chorus, burst into a par- 
oxysm of applause that literally shook 
the foundations of the house. 

Taken all in all, the performance may 
be called thoroughly adequate for the 
present needs and aims of the Municipal 
Opera, but some time one would like to 
hear Rode’s Sachs and the virtuoso- 
Beckmesser of the redoubtable Eduard 
Kandle in the more artistically congen- 
ial surroundings of the State Opera. 

If press reports are true, the Munici- 
pal Opera intends to carry its purifying 
measures to all its heritages from the 
Old Era, and in keeping with this idea 
seized on Salomé as the first object of 
its whitewashing attentions. Every- 
thing had been changed, even the color 
of the moon. The oriental, old-fash- 
ioned grand opera scenic trappings that 
it now bears are undoubtedly more soul- 
satisfying to the general public than the 
rugged fastnesses and Corinthian col- 
umns of the previous settings, but the 
real trouble with this Salomé revival 
has always been more than scenically 
skin-deep. The high light of the eve- 
ning was Walter Kirchhoff’s very fine 
Herod. 

Three Special Occasions 


The State Opera as usual has been 
doing little, and doing that little none 
too well, for reasons best known to Herr 
Tietjens and his Crown Council. The 
three occasions of general rejoicing 
were due to the participation of Duso- 
lina Giannini in Die Macht des Schick- 
sals (La Forza del Destino), Butterfly 
and Bohéme, which she sang in Italian, 
Anything that this gifted singer is 
pleased to do is swallowed by the Ber- 
liners like the ambrosia of Zeus, and 
since she is now heralded here as an 
Italian singer and Italian stock is ace 


Scherl, Berlin 





high, she could have filled the house 
twice over for each and every per- 
formance ! 

The cycle of Wagnerian works has 
also proceeded apace at the State Opera, 
one work being given each week as part 
of the Berlin Spring Music Festival. 
This latter has not yet thoroughly out- 
grown the managerial rickets with 
which it has been afflicted ever since 
its birth some four years ago, and no 
one seems to pay much attention ‘to it 
but the printers who are obliged to pro- 
ject it in large type. Tannhauser has 
returned to the repertoire in the Paris 
version and the scenic settings of Panos 
Aravantinos, with Lohengrin as the 
next bead on the string, featuring Maria 
Miller. 

Another retrogression in the eyes of 
the “Kulturbolskeviks” is the return of 
Der Rosenkavalier to Erich Kleiber’s 
effervescent and unproblematical minis- 
trations, but no changes have been made 
in Otto Klemperer’s original produc- 
tion. 

Reports of Co-operation 


It is whispered abroad on the most 
reliable authority that when the new 
season comes up over the hill, an an- 
nouncement of far-reaching importance 
to Berlin’s music is to be made from 
the General Headquarters on the Ober- 
wallstrasse. It is hinted first of all that 
the State and Dresden Operas are to 
collaborate in a sort of “working agree- 
ment” whereby they will both have the 
status of a National Opera and will be 


under the common direction of Ger- 
many’s greatest conductor. Query- 


Strauss? or Furtwangler ? Furthermore, 
it is stated that nothing is to be left 
undone to make these two institutions 
the greatest of their kind in the world. 
The same scheme entails a large scale 
plan of collaboration and exchange be- 
tween the musical worlds of Germany 
and Italy which will throw the musical 
products of the world’s two most musi- 
cal countries into the international spot- 
light. 

Local festivals in homage to Brahms 
were numerous during the first fort- 
night of May. Hamburg, as the birth- 
place of the master, sponsored the most 
elaborate celebration and took advantage 
of the occasion to present a laurel 
wreath to Dr. Karl Muck, director of 
the Hamburg Orchestra and holder 
of the Brahms Gold Medal. Leading 
members of the Government were pres- 


ent at the final concert of the series and 
Brahms Bronze Medals were conferred 
on Professor Spengel, Arthur Sittard 
and Eugen Pabst. 

The Prussian Academy of Fine Arts 
also had an impressive celebration on 
May 7 at which Hans Joachim Moser 
was the official speaker. The assisting 
artists at the Academy were Lula 
Mysz-Gmeiner, Georg Schumann, 
Hans Mahlke and Wilhelm Kempf. Pro- 
fessor Schumann also gave two special 
Brahms concerts with the Singakademie 
Chorus. 

As is to be expected owing to the 
lateness of the season, concerts have 
been exteremely rare outside of the few 
special ones whipped artificially into 
the froth of the Berlin Festival. George 
A. Walter, the American tenor whose 
artistic career has been so closely bound 
up with Germany that he is now looked 
upon as one of the natives, gave an all- 
Bach concert at which he had the assis- 
tance of his young son, Hans, at the 
organ. Walter has devoted a lifetime 
of study to Bach and now stands on a 
lonely pinnacle of perfection in his 
knowledge and interpretation of this 
master. 

Another unusual treat for Berlin was 
a solo concert by Wilhelm Backhaus, 
who for more years than one can count 
has limited his Berlin appearances to 
an occasional orchestral concert under 
a guest conductor. A ponderous pro- 
gram of classics, with Brahms predom- 
inantly in the foreground, showed this 
brilliant virtuoso still at the height of 
his powers and exerting all his former 
fascination. Backhaus is said to be a 
great favorite of the Chancellor, for 
whom he frequently plays. 





Brahms Festival Is Held at Jena 


BERLIN, June 5.—The fourth annual 
music festival at Jena took the form 
this year of a special Brahms celebra- 
tion under the direction of Prof. R. 
Volkmann of Munich. The soloists in- 
cluded Elena Gerhardt, Prof. Philipp 
Dreisbach, Wilhelm Kempf, the cham- 


ber music group of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, George Kulemkampff and 
Edwin Fischer. The Weimar Or- 


chestra, the Philharmonic Chorus and 
other choral organizations collaborated 
in giving impressive performances. 


G. ve C. 





Baltimore Opera Company Ends Season 

Ba.trmore, June 10.—The Baltimore 
Civic Opera Company, Eugene Marti- 
net, director, closed its season with 
performances of Carmen given on May 
17, 20 and 24 in Cadoa Hall. All the 
members of the cast contributed to the 
smoothness of the production; and the 
ballet, directed by Carol Lynn, added 
to the picturesqueness of the presenta- 
tions. 

Ruth Van Arsdale Spicer and Mary 
Catherine Spicer presented thirty-two 
piano and violin pupils in an interesting 
program in Junel Towson High School 
recently. F.C.B 





Sanford Skilton Made Doctor 
of Music at Syracuse 

Syracuse, N. Y., June 10.—The hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music was 
conferred on Charles Sanford Skilton, 
of Lawrence, Kan., by Syracuse Univer- 
sity at the commencement exercises held 
on June 5. Compositions of Dr. Skil- 
ton’s which have been performed at 
Syracuse are Two Indian Dances for 
orchestra, and choral and orchestral 
music for Sophocles’s Electra. 


Charles 
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OPERAS INCLUDED IN MINNEAPOLIS PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 5) 

who sing from memory and who add 
to their singing appropriate action, en- 
hanced by lighting effects and staging, 
the work of Starke Patteson. Some of 
their numbers were done with orchestra, 
others with Hazel Stageberg Tkach at 
the piano. The tone quality was splen- 
did and in Franck’s Psalm 150, Les- 
ter’s Soon I’m Goin’ Home, a Lillian 
Carpenter arrangement of I Couldn’t 
Hear Nobody Pray, in which Agnes 
Griswold Teasdale, soprano, sang the 
solo magnificently, the Spinning Chorus 
from The Flying Dutchman, with Mar- 
garet Moyer Atkinson, soprano, singing 
Senta’s music, and pieces by Strauss, 
Bartlett, Curran and Rubinstein-Gaines, 
the last the Seraphic Ode paraphrase on 
Kammenoi Ostrow, with Ann O’Malley 
Gallogly, contralto, in the solo melody, 
they aroused hearty applause for them- 
selves and their conductor. In the Bart- 
lett piece Gertrude Lutzi, soprano, sang 
the solo charmingly. 

The soloist of the evening was Flor- 
ence Macbeth, who was feted in her 
native Minnesota. Her offerings were 
the Mad Scene from Lucia, Virgiria 
Hicks playing the flute obbligato fine- 
ly, and songs by Edwards, MacDowell, 
Cadman, Roberts and Beach, to which 
she added Love’s Old Sweet Song and 
later Annie Laurie with harp accom- 
paniment by Henry J. Williams, of the 
Minneapolis Symphony. Miss Macbeth 
did her finest singing in her songs, in 
which her pianissimo was exquisitely 
spun and her skill in achieving nuances 
noteworthy. She was less happy in the 
Donizetti music. George Roberts was 
an able accompanist. 

To conclude the evening a perform- 
ance of Franz C. Bornschein’s cantata, 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, was given 
by the combined Cecelian Singers and 
Lyric Male Chorus, Mr. Bergen con- 
ducting. It was, indeed, a pity to do 
so little justice to a composition that is 
really meritorious. The work had been 
prepared separately by the two organ- 
izations, with the result that the ensem- 
ble left much to be desired. The or- 
chesttal part was raggedly played, due 
to the conductor’s having his head in 
the score and employing the piano with 
the orchestra, thus duplicating passages 
in the solo instruments most disturb- 
ingly. I have no words to describe the 
total inadequacy of the gentlemen who 
sang the tenor and baritone solo parts, 
especially the baritone. Mabel Daniels's 
brilliant Exultate Deo fared better. 
Mrs. Patterson led the combined cho- 
ruses in the Spicker version of Schu- 
bert’s Omnipotence, sung, however, at 
a tempo that robbed it of its impressive- 
Nor was Miss Machbeth’s the ideal 
voice for the solo part. 


ness. 


Ypsilanti Symphony Program 


Before I proceed to speak of some of 
the other concerts that took place morn- 
ings and aftermoons in the week, I want 
to say a word about what the Ypsilanti 
Normal Little Symphony achieved on 
Friday afternoon. This orchestra 
amazed me, I am frank to say. It played 
with genuine skill a program made up 
of Offenbach’s Orpheus Overture, Dor- 
othy James’s beautifully scored, mod- 
ernistic Symphonic Fragments and 
played them well, and accompanied Del- 
phine Dodge in Grieg’s Piano Concerto. 
Marius Fossenkemper, its conductor, 
led his forces with a lot of spirit and 
demonstrated by the manner in which 
they played that he has trained them 
well. Miss Dodge gave a fine account 
of herself in the concerto and was re- 


A Group of the Con- 
test Judges and Com- 
mittee Members Poses 
in the University under 
the Portrait of Dean 
Scott. From the Left 
They Are Jascha 
Harold 
Ayres, Eugene Or- 
mandy, Eric DeLamar- 
ter, Mrs. Hutcheson, 
Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, 
National Chairman, 
Mrs. Fred Gardener 
and Mrs. Nelle M. 
Johnson 


Schwarzmann, 


warded with pro- 
longed applause. 
She has a_ very 
fluent technique and 
a charming style. 

No one attending 
the Biennial was 
able to hear all the 
programs. So I 
hope I will not be 
thought remiss in my duty if I admit 
that I could only give my personal ear 
to a part of the scheduled lists. But I can 
set down the happenings, with a special 
word concerning those at which I was 
present. 

Let me say here that I was happy to 
observe that the Federation is today not 
only a listening but a singing body. 
There was assembly singing each morn- 
ing; on Monday under William Mac- 
Phail they sang America, the Beauti- 
ful, on Tuesday under Daniel Protheroe 
it was the Christiansen arrangement of 
Beautiful Savior, the next day the 
Kremser Prayer of Thanksgiving under 
Clara Mae Ward and on Thursday 
Love’s Benediction and To Thee, Our 
Great Creator, King under Graydon R. 
Clark. This had a distinct meaning, as 
I see it. I hope it will continue to be a 
feature of Biennials in the future. 


Madama Butterfly Given 

On Saturday evening Puccini’s Ma- 
dama Butterfly was given by the under- 
graduate forces of the university, with 
Earle G. Killeen, choral director of the 
university, conducting. It is not an 
easy thing to mount a Puccini opera. 
But the gifts of the students enabled 
them to do it and do it well. They sang 
it in English and you could understand 
a lot of it, even in the big auditorium. 
The scenery was made by students, as 
were the costumes; the performance 
was staged and directed by Albert E. 
Killeen, the conductor’s son. The uni- 
versity’s own symphony orchestra, 
which I have already praised in 
speaking of its concert, took part and, 
even if there were moments of uncer- 
tainty here and there, it did a fine job 
on the whole. Katharine Hennig was 
the Butterfly, Ruth Rough the Suzuki, 
Clifford Menz the Pinkerton, Wendell 
Johnson the Sharpless, with Eunice 





Parke Heffern, Martin 


Hokenson, 
Strand, Sheldon Gray, Donald Hawkins, 
Evelyn St. Angelo in the other parts. 
And little Diane Davies, daughter oi 
Dr. James Davies, music critic of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, was an adorable 


Trouble. It was by no means a profes- 
sional performance, nor was it intended 
to be. But it had life and spirit and 
spoke volumes for the skill of a student 
body in music that can accomplish such 
a feat. 
Various American Programs 

Annabel Morris Buchanan arranged 
a program of works based on English- 
American folk music for Monday morn 
ing, which proved most enjoyable. 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s String Quar- 
tet, based on the tune Fanny Blair, was 
played by Messrs. Scheurer, Kerderich, 
Bregman and Atkins; John Powell's 
From a Beloved Past for violin and 
piano by Mr. Scheurer and Louise Jen- 
kins, and Mrs. Buchanan’s Come All Ye 
Fair and Tender Ladies by a chorus of 
members of Sigma Alpha Iota and Mu 


Phi Epsilon, accompanied by the Little 
Symphony Orchestra, James Sample, 
conductor, and Irene Friedl, pianist. 
This work, commissioned by the Federa- 
tion’s Board of Directors last fall, had 
its premiere on this occasion. It is an 
altogether delectable work, scored for 
voices and the stringed instruments with 
beauty of sonority and with a freshness 
of harmonic feeling that arrests the at- 


tention. A charming Suite in A for 
trio by Hilton Rufty was given by 
Messrs. Scheurer, Atkins and C. C 
Berggren. 


That morning The Northland College 
Choir, of Ashland, Wis, Sigvart J 
Steen, director, sang an entire program 
of music by Dr. Christiansen in the com- 
poser’s presence. It is a sort of minia- 
ture St. Olaf, for Mr. Steen is a Chris- 
tiansen disciple. The ensemble sur- 
passed the tonal quality more than a 
little. Dr. Christiansen was called om 
to bow and also to speak, and seemed 
very happy listening to his music. He 
thanked the Federation for present- 
ing it. 

John Tasker Howard spoke with con- 
viction on Do the American People 
Want American Music? and took t 
task those foreign musicians active here 
who do not interest themselves in our 
creative efforts, notably, he remarked 
Arturo Toscanini 


Rigoletto Applauded 


In the afternoon at the West High 
School the Twin City Civic Opera As- 
sociation, Mrs. Harry W. Jones, presi- 
dent, gave Verdis Rigoletto in English 
I was not free to go. I am told that 
what was done was eminently satisfying 


The principal roles were sung by 
Corinne Frank Bowen, James Sharp 
Allean, Edmund Cronon, Fon Adrion 


Clayton and Hazel Strong Bishop, with 
Thure Frederickson, director. 

Think of this! Tuesday the James- 
town College Chorus, J. S. Black, di- 
rector, of Jamestown, N. D., thirty- 
three young men and women, sang for 
us, making the trip at their own ex- 
pense. They presented music by Kopy- 
loff-Gaul, Nicolai-Christiansen and No- 
ble Cain, and sang it ably. There's the 
spirit for you—out where the West be- 
gins! Similarly the Hamline Univer- 
sity Choir of St. Paul, John M. Kay- 
pers, director, did itself credit in Pales- 
trina, Bach, Tchaikovsky and Christian- 
sen the same morning, as did the A Cap- 
pella Choir of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Eau Claire, Wis., the next morn- 
ing under Clara Mae Ward in Chris- 
tiansen, Cain and Elgar pieces. Yes, 
there was much Christiansen mssic 
heard, as was only natural, for he has 
worked long and arduously in Minne- 
sota and his St. Olaf singers have 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Music to the Listening Ear 


should find widespread use in the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, not only among individuals but as the basis for 
the work of clubs and other groups.”—Ruth Haller Ottaway 
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Emil Oberhoffer 


HILE the National Federation of Music 

Clubs was holding its Biennial in Minne- 
apolis, news was received that Emil Oberhoffer, 
founder and first conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, had died in San Diego, 
Cal., where he had spent his winters during re- 
cent years. 

Homage was paid his memory that evening, 
when at one of the concerts of the American 
Music Festival, to which the Federation devoted 
its meetings, Siegfried’s Death March from Wag- 
ner’s Gotterdammerung was played by the or- 
chestra under Eugene Ormandy, the audience ris- 
ing and standing during the performance. 

It was a fitting tribute, indeed, to the mem- 
ory of the man who laid the foundation for mu- 
sical appreciation in that city, who gave of his 
own time and money that Minneapolis might have 
a symphony orchestra, who, during a period ot 
nineteen years, worked tirelessly in training the 
orchestra from its crude beginnings to a place 
where it was recognized as one of this country’s 
major symphonic bodies. 

What Emil Oberhoffer accomplished can never 
be forgotten. His enthusiasm, his vital manner 
of leading his men and of arousing his audiences, 
is not only a matter of record in the Minnesota 
city. It is known and appreciated throughout the 
length and breadth of this country; for the Min- 
neapolis Symphony became during his regime 
one of our principal touring orchestras, visiting 
numerous cities and towns each season, which de- 
pended for symphonic fare on what Mr. Ober- 
hoffer brought to them. Thus he imparted a mu- 
sical culture to communities which flourished be- 
cause of his labors, and in every place where his 
appearance with the Minneapolis Symphony was 
an annual event, his achievement is recognized 
and treasured. His health had failed him during 
the last two years, otherwise he would have ap- 
peared as guest conductor with his orchestra last 
season, this being the management’s intention. 
And it is certain that a royal and hearty welcome 
would have been in store for him, had he raised 
his baton over the organization for which his 
sterling musicianship and indefatigable artistic 

-energies were responsible. For Minneapolis mu- 
sic lovers have never ceased to appreciate the 
great service which he did them in the early days 
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of this century, when symphonic music was little 
known in their community. 

Emil Oberhoffer was another of those German 
musicians who did so much toward making Amer- 
ica musical. From his native Munich he brought 
to his adopted country the best of the old German 
spirit, its great tradition, its noble heritage, its 
love for music and the will and devotion required 
to present great music in artistic fashion. Such 
an achievement is deeply recorded not only in the 
memory of all to whom he ministered with his 
concerts. It is a matter of record in the history 
of symphonic music in this country, a proud chap- 
ter in the musical development of Minneapolis 
and those cities whose musical life was made 
finer and richer because Emil Oberhoffer lived 
and labored. 





Bayreuth Without Toscanini 


HE cabled report on June 5 to the effect 

that Arturo Toscanini has withdrawn from 
this year’s Bayreuth Festival was received in this 
country with great disappointment by that army 
of Wagnerites which journeys to Bayreuth. 

Giving as his reason his resentment of the 
treatment of musicians of Jewish origin by the 
present German government, the great Italian 
conductor placed himself definitely on the side 
of those who hold that in art there should be no 
discrimination because of creed or race. 

Several months ago Toscanini headed the 
cabled protest of a dozen or more distinguished 
musicians active in this country, condemning the 
action which has now made him feel that he 
wishes to have nothing to do with the coming 
Bayreuth performances. The cable was never 
officially acknowledged, but an order was issued 
shortly thereafter, following its receipt in Ger- 
many, banning the playing on the radio of phono- 
graph records and compositions by the various 
musicians who signed the protest. Naturally this 
included Arturo Toscanini. It is possible he has 
felt that, as the radio is a governmental body 
in Germany, this order expressed an official re- 
action to the protest and that his presence in 
Bayreuth might lead to an anti-foreign demon- 
stration, a not improbable surmise. 

To many, Bayreuth without Toscanini will be 
something like Hamlet without the Prince. Sure- 
ly the festival will be artistically poorer with- 
out his magnificent readings of the great Wagner 
music dramas. But we question very much 
whether his presence there, great and illuminating 
interpreter of this music that he is, is as essential 
as some would have us believe. 

The appearance of this great conductor in re- 
cent years in Bayreuth has been in the nature 
of a star attraction. His conducting has dimmed 
the other performances and has made many un- 
willing to hear the same operas conducted by a 
lesser conductor. Surely, Bayreuth, of all places, 
created for the ideal presentation of the music, 
should never have been thought of as anything 
else. Yet we fear that it has been recently. 

Wagner worshipper as he is, Toscanini would 
be the first to desire that audiences go to hear 
the music, not the artist. Was it not he who, 
when he first came to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on being told by a certain singer that she 
was a “star,” replied: “A star? There are no 
stars, except those which are in the heavens!” 
The distinguished conductor is doubtless of the 
same opinion today. 

Bayreuth, as is generally known, has lost much 
of the spirit of peace and tranquility that char- 
acterized it in olden days. Toscanini’s engage- 
ment may have been brought about by the realiza- 
tion that he was one of the greatest Wagner con- 
ductors of the day. It may also have resulted 
from the management’s desire to provide a star 
attraction. If Toscanini’s decision not to go has 
put an end to such an intention, by that, too, will 
it have helped toward maintaining the original 
Bayreuth ideal. 
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Efrem Zimbalist, About to Take Off from the Newark Air- 

port for an Airplane Concert Tour Which Will Take Him 

6,000 Miles Over Mexico, Central America and South 

America. On the Violinist's Right Is Samuel Piza Who Is 

Managing the Tour, and on His Left, Theodore Saidenberg, 
His Accompanist 


Delius—The portrait of Frederick Delius by 
James Gunn in this year’s Royal Academy exhi- 
bition, was bought immediately by an unknown 
collector for about $6,000. 

Guilbert—The director of one of the prominent 
Parisian theatres, after hearing Yvette Guilbert 
ata recent recital, has commissioned the celebrated 
diseuse to write the libretto of a three-act operetta. 

Harty—The degree of Bachelor of Laws is an 
honor bestowed on Sir Hamilton Harty this sum- 
mer by the University of Belfast. In the beginning 
of his career, Sir Hamilton was an organist in that 
city. 

Gunbranson—The eminent Wagnerian soprano, 
Ellen Gunbranson, who sang Briinnhilde at Bay- 
reuth in 1896, and frequently thereafter, recently 
celebrated her seventieth birthday at her home 
in Oslo. 

Hewitt—The American Society of the French 
Legion of Honor recently elected to membership 
by unanimous vote Maurice Hewitt, head of the 
violin department at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. Mr. Hewitt was made a member of the 
Legion last summer. 

Pizzetti—A new opera entitled Orseolo with 
the scene laid in Sixteenth Century Venice and 
dealing with the struggle between the patricians 
and the populace of the Republic, is being com- 
posed by Ildebrando Pizzetti. Mr. Pizzetti is his 
own librettist. 

Garden—On her return to France last month, 
Mary Garden was heard at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique in Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande and in 
Massenet’s Sapho. She had created the leading 
feminine role in the former work at its world 
premiere in the same house in 1902. 

Lehar—The order of Commander of the Legion 
of Honor has been bestowed upon Franz Lehar, 
composer of The Merry Widow. Mr. Lehar’s 
operetta, Frasquita, is about to have its first 
performance at the Paris Opéra-Comique. Con- 
chita Supervia and Maria Kousnietzoff will alter- 
nate in the title-role. 

Woodin—In recognition of his ability as a com- 
poser, his activities as a patron of music and mu- 
sicians, the University of Syracuse, on its sixtieth 
anniversary of the foundation of its College of 
Fine Arts, bestowed the degree of Doctor of Mu- 
sic upon William Hartman Woodin, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

















What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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in Musica America for June, 1913 


A Metropolitan Opera Reunion in Italy. Arturo Toscanini and the Family of Pasquale Amato 
in Casenatico Where the Eminent Baritone Had a Summer Home. From the Left: Mr. Sallay; 
Mr. Toscanini; Mme. Toscanini; Mme. Amato; Spartaco, Son of the Singer; Mr. Amato 
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Himself with His Son Mario, and Salvatore Amato 


Poor Siegfried 
Siegfried Wagner, a distinctly 
pathetic figure, a personification of 
futile endeavor, a genealogical joke. 
1913 
Original but Not Effective 
With a@ sign around his neck 
reading: “I can sing as well as Ca- 
ruso, but the managers won't give 
me a chance!” Benjamin Herman 
was arrested last week n New 
York while shattering the air in an 
endeavor to make good his boast. 
1913 
Jenny Lind on Wagner 
What Jenny Lind thought of 
Wagner is brought to light in a let- 
ter that recently changed hands at 
a sale of autographs. Of Tann- 
hauser she has to say: “He (Wag- 
ner) can flatter himself that he has 
attained his object, for such a tedi- 
ous piece has never before been 
heard or seen. Yet this gloomy 
opera is having a very marked suc- 
cess. 
1913 
What Does Jazz Do? 
Ragtime Causing Mental Ail- 
ments ! 
1913 
And Now Going Strong 


Estimates are being made by 
builders for the erection of the 
Presser Home for Retired Music 
Teachers to be constructed by The- 


odore Presser, the local music pub- 
lisher. 
1913 
Hence Pierrot Lunaire 
The Gustav Mahler Prize has 
been awarded this year to Arnold 
Schonberg. 
1913 
Crowning Jean-Christophe 
The French Academy’s $2,000 
grand prize in literature, one of the 
most coveted literary prizes in the 
world, has been awarded to Romain 
Rolland for his Jean-Christophe, a 
novel which presents a profound 
study of the musical life in Ger- 
many and Paris. 


1913 
Okay, Okey! 

Marguerite Labori, whose two- 
act opera, Yato, was one of the 
novelties of the recent Monte Carlo 
season, was Maggie Okey, a Nova 
Scotian when she married Vladi- 
mir de Pachmann, whom she di- 
vorced, afterwards marrying the 
noted Paris lawyer, Labori. 


1913 
Now, Pizzetti 

Paris saw the first performance 
of D’Annunzio’s latest play, La 
Pisanella, at the Chatelet Theatre 
tonight. The action is illuminated 
by sensuously beautiful music of a 
Debussyan character. The com- 
poser is Ildebrando da Parma. 
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BUTTERFLY IS SUNG 
WITH ECLAT IN HAVANA 





Leginska Conducts Performances Given 
by Philharmonic Society—de Falla 
Works Given 

Havana, June 5.—The establishment 
of a local grand opera company, the 
first in this city, is expected as an out- 
come of two performances of Madama 
Butterfly given by the Havana Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Society recently in the 
National Theatre. 

Ethel Leginska prepared and con- 
ducted the production, which was re- 
markably successful. Luisa Maria 
Morales sang the role of Butterfly. Con- 
stantino Perez was a good-voiced Pink- 
erton. Alberto Marquez had the role 
of Sharpless. Tomasita Nunez made a 
fine Suzuki, and lesser parts were ef- 
fectively sung. The chorus, in which 
were many young society girls, made a 
good impression. 

The orchestra, the Philharmonic, was 
the largest ever used in opera here 
Capacity audiences were extremely en 
thusiastic, giving ovations to Miss Le- 
ginska and her associates. It is prob- 
able that Carmen and Bohéme will 
be performed next winter when Miss 
Leginska returns for the season. 

A recent Philharmonic concert con 
ducted by Amadeo Roldan was devoted 
to compositions by Manuel de Falla. It 
included excerpts from El Amor Brujo, 
and Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
with Cesar Perez Sentenat, Cuban 
pianist, as an artistic soloist. Mr. Sen 
tenat was also heard to good effect in 
the Concerto for piano, flute, oboe, clar 
inet, violin and ‘cello, which was played 
here for the first time. 


N. B. 





MONDSEE CONSERVATORY 
ADDS NEW DEPARTMENTS 


Orchestra Conducting, Opera and School 
Music to be Featured in Inter- 
national Courses 

Departments of orchestra conducting, 
opera and public school music have been 
added to the curriculum of the Austro- 
American International Conservatory at 
Mondsee, Austria, according to a state- 
ment made by Katherine B. Peeples, of 
the University of Redlands, in Cali- 
fornia, founder and president of the 
conservatory. The institution will en- 
ter on its fifth season on July 3, con- 
tinuing until Aug. 26. 

A symphony orchestra will be di- 
rected by Dr. Artur Rodzinski, former- 
ly conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and now conductor 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. Wilhelm 
von Wymetal, Jr., of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music in Philadelphia and 
the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, 
is to conduct classes in opera. The 
course in the teaching of public school 
music will be conducted by Max T. 
Krone, director of the Arthur Jordan 
Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, 
and Dr. Louis Woodson Curtis, su- 
pervisor of public school music in Los 
Angeles. 

Among the twenty-seven notable per- 
sonages who will hold courses are: 
Béla Barték, composer, of the National 
Conservatory at Budapest, who will 
teach composition; Grete Gross, of the 
National Academy, Vienna, who will 
teach dancing; Dr. Paul Stefan, Vien- 
na, history and appreciation of music; 
and Leo Frank, National Academy, Vi 
enna, painting. Prof. Herbert Pollack 
of Berlin will give a series of concerts 
demonstrating the Neo-Bechstein piano, 
and is to hold a course. The Roth 
Quartet is scheduled to give five con- 
certs. 

Conferences, and round table discus- 
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sions covering social, cultural, political 
and economic phases of international 
problems will be conducted by a dis- 
tinguished faculty. 





Ganz Conducts Orchestra at Convention 
of Iowa Music Teachers 

WATERLOO, Ia., June 10.—A feature 
of the thirty-eighth annual convention 
of the Society of Music Teachers ot 
lowa, held here on May 17, 18 and 19, 
was a concert by an all-state orchestra, 
conducted by Rudolph Ganz. The per- 
sonnel was chosen from professional 
musicians and artist-students, and the 
concert was sponsored by the Waterloo 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Other highlights were the Iowa art- 
ists’ concert and the piano master class, 
held by Mr. Ganz. A talk on The Use 
of the X-Ray in Determining Vocal 
Potentiality was given by Francis A. 
Wheeler of Shreveport, La. Paul Stoye, 
of Des Moines, lectured on The Story 
of Schumann’s Carnaval. W. E. Hays, 
from Cedar Falls, Ia., demonstrated his 
own recording machine. 

Paul Ray of Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, was re-elected president. Local 
committees were headed by Mrs. Harry 
Dunkelberg and Mrs. Nellie Law Par- 
rott. The B Natural Music Club enter- 
tained members of the society at the 
Woman’s Club House. 





Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
Elects Officers 

Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Ep- 
silon held its annual meeting at the 
home of the president, Mrs. John Ross, 
on May 20, and elected the following 
officers: Janet M. Ross, president; 
Dorothy Kendrick Pearcy, vice-presi- 
dent; Helena Redford, treasurer; Ruth 
Oswald Haines, recording secretary; 
Mary Browning, corresponding secre- 
tary; Ann Bender, historian; Camille 
Pilcher, chaplain; Hazel Griggs, chor- 
ister, and Mary Justice King, warden. 
\ talk on Das Rheingold was given by 
Henriette Weber. 

The last tea and musicale of the 
season was given by Ruth Oswald 
Haines, soprano, Hazel Griggs, pianist, 
and Marie De Kyzer and Lucile Mil- 
lard, who sang duets. Marie Tureman, 
president of Mu Delta Chapter, was 
guest of honor. 





Nazis Observe Wagner's Birthday 

BayreutH, June 5.—The 120th an- 
niversary of Wagner’s birth on May 22 
was observed here by the Nazi authori- 
ties with special ceremonies. The Swa- 
stika flag was raised above the Fest- 
spielhaus, and detachments of soldiers 
and young students were ranged outside 
the theatre during a ceremony which 
was conducted inside the house by Herr 
Schlumprecht, the new burgomaster. 
Music was played by orchestra mu- 
sicians from Nuremberg, and a pro- 
nouncement linked the name of Wagner 
with the spirit of the National Socialist 
movement. 


Bad Pyrmont to Hold Summer Festival 
BERLIN, June 5.—Bad Pyrmont has 
issued the program for its summer fes- 
tival, to take place the middle of Au- 
gust. Assisting artists are to include 
George Kulenkampff, Ludwig Wuell- 
ner, Amalie Merz-Tunner and Albert 
Fischer. Prince Joachim Friedrich of 
Prussia will conduct a number of his 
own works. Besides special Brahms and 
Wagner programs, there will be per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony and Schumann’s Manfred. 

On Aug. 16 and 17 there will be 
special concerts under the patronage of 
the Kampfbund, which will present 
young German composers. G. DE C. 
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DR. FRANK DAMROSCH LEAVES INSTITUTE 





Resigns as Dean of Musical Art 
Organization—Commencement 
Is Held 


The resignation of Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch as dean of the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music was announced at the commence- 
ment exercises held on the evening of 
June 2. Dr. Damrosch, who is seventy- 
four years old, has been at the helm of 
the institute since its organization in 
1905. It is stated that he will next turn 
his attention to writing a history of the 
institute, which was an _ independent 
body until its merger with the Juilliard 
School. 

His successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed. 

At the commencement, Dr. John Ers- 
kine, president of the Juilliard School, 
spoke in honor of the late James Loeb, 
founder of the institute, who died on 
May 27; and the orchestra of the in- 
stitute, conducted by Willem Willeke, 
played the second movement of Brahms’s 
Symphony in C Minor as a tribute 
to his memory. A portrait of Mr. Loeb 
was placed on the stage. 

The orchestra was also heard in 
wholly admirable performances of Bee- 
thoven’s Coriolanus Overture and the 
Overture to Euryanthe. Frances Blais- 
dell played the Allegro from Mozart’s 
Concerto for flute in D; the Allegro 
moderato from Beethoven’s Piano Con- 
certo in G was given by Irene Botts; 
the Andante from Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certo for piano in B Flat Minor was 
contributed by Mary Allison. Carolyn 
Urbanek sang an aria from The Mar- 
riage of Figaro and the Jewel Song 
from Faust. All the performers ac- 
quitted themselves with distinction and 
received sincere applause. 


Prizes and Diplomas 


Dr. Damrosch conferred the degrees 
and diplomas, and the graduates were 
addressed by Rubin Goldmark, head of 
the composition department. 

The faculty scholarship of $275 for 
the highest general average was 
awarded to Gizella Ehrenwerth. The 
Coolidge Prize of $100 for the best 
chamber music composition was di- 
vided between Dorothy McLemore and 
Ralph Matesky. The Alice Breen me- 
morial prize of $50 for singing was 
given to Maxine Stellman. 

Degrees and diplomas were awarded 
to the following: 

In the department of public school music, 
recipients of the degree of Bachelor of Music 
Education were: Morton H. Bley, Anna Blum, 
Willard S. Briggs, Ruth L. Dautel, Ruth E. 
Fleer, Janet M. Grimier, Josephine A. Huggins 


Myron R. Klempner, Florence Kramm, Josephine 
K. McVeigh, Gertrude D. Mitchell, Rosalie Y. 
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From a Portrait by F. Beaumont 


Dr. Frank Damrosch, Who Retires as Dean of 
the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music 


Robin, Elora G. Sauerbrun, Rosa-Marie Scandura, 
George M. Sharp, Jacob B. Silver, Ruth V. Vin- 
cent. 

Graduates were: 

Piano: Sarah F. Ames, Edna M. Belgum, 
Katherine E. Braun, Evelyn Braverman, Freda 
Brumberg, Ethel Gisnet, Julian B. Goodstein. 
Anita Hanisch, Elsie Lebovitz, Mary E. Mac- 
Gregor, Sylvia Melnick, Anna F. Munday, Haru 
Murai, Ruth Newman, Faye Ort, Camilla Par- 
lagh, Edith Schiller, Jeanne Tanenbaum, Mildred 
L. Victor, Evelyn J. Woods, ig =. 

Singing: Ruby Greene, mgr 4a 
Catherine Hill, Agatha M. Leifflen, Pee 
Luques, Elizabeth Phillips, Ruth S. Stein, _ 
ine Stellman. 

Violin: Edward Baliozian, Gizella Ehrenwerth, 
— Howell, William Hymanson, Margaret H. 

night, William Lincer, Edward Neikrug, 
Samuel Siegel. 

*Cello: A Petes L. Payton, Elizabeth B. Priest, 
~— A 

—“— John L. Bainbridge, Janet M. Crock- 
ett, Marguerite Havey, Irene E. Lockwood, Car! 
M. Relyea. 

Orchestra: George Lisitzky (flute). 

Post graduates in the teachers’ course were: 

Piano: Pauline Corliss, Isabel Lehmer, Ger 
trude Perlman, Bella Shumiatcher. 

Singing: Mabel M. Berryman, Gurnea K 
Wiles, Elizabeth W. Druckenmiller. 

Certificate of Maturity: 

Piano: Mary Allison, Irene Botts. 

Singing: Carolyn V. Urbanek. 

Orchestra: Frances Blaisdell (flute). 





John Powell Appears in Richmond 

RicHMoND, Va., June 10.—The ap- 
pearance of John Powell in two piano 
recitals gave a fillip to the waning 
season. Mr. Powell’s first program was 
heard on May 27 at Westover, the his- 
toric plantation of William Byrd, first 
governor of the state; the second was 
arranged by the Musicians’ Club. In- 
cluded in the works presented were Mr. 
Powell’s own settings of English folk 
melodies, and compositions by Chopin, 
Beethoven and Liszt. M. B.B. 
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NOTABLE ASSEMBLY 
HELD BY ORGANISTS 


Pennsylvania Council Convenes 
in Harrisburg with Happy 
Results 


Harrispurc, Pa., June 10.—Stimu- 
lating programs were features of the 
convention of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil, National Association of Organists, 
Dr. William A. Wolf, president, held 
in this city on May 7, 8 and 9. Alfred 
C. Kuschwa was chairman of the local 
program committee. The election of of- 
ficers resulted as follows: 

Dr. William A. Wolf, Lancaster, 
president; Arthur B. Jennings, Jr., 
Pittsburgh, J. William Moyer, Reading, 
and Julian R. William, Sewickley, vice- 
presidents; Violette E. Cassel, Harris- 
burg, secretary; Charles E. Wisner, 
Lancaster, treasurer. 

The musical climax of the conven- 
tion was an imposing choral service 
held in St. Stephen’s Cathedral under 
the direction of Alfred C. Kuschwa, or- 
ganist and choirmaster, assisted by Mrs. 
Wyatt Brown, soprano, and John W. 
Wilson, bass. Also taking part were 
Frank A. McCarrell, organist and mu- 
sical director of Pine Street Presbyte- 
rian Church; Sara K. Spotts; and Lil- 
lian Treder, assistant organist at St. 
so The Very Rev. Dr. Oscar 

R. Treder gave an address on God 
sad Music. The program was chosen 
from music by Rogers, Stanford, Dick- 
inson, Handel, Gounod, Bach and other 
composers. 

A vesper organ recital arranged by 
the Harrisburg Chapter in Christ Luth- 
eran Church under the direction of 
Clarence E. Heckler, chapter president, 
was given by Mrs. John R. Henry, 
K:lla Mae Foreman and Arnold S. Bow- 
man. Alexander McCurdy, Jr., of Phil- 
adelphia, proved his artistry in a pro- 
gram given in Fifth Street Methodist 
Church, playing works by Schumann. 
Bach, Vierne, Brahms and Karg-Elert. 

Music in Public Worship was the 
subject of an address given by Rev. 
Herbert Boyce Satcher, vicar of St. 
Aidan’s Chapel, Cheltenham, in the 
Market Square Presbyterian Church. A 
recital program by Julian R. Williams 
in Pine Street Church was composed of 
pieces by Handel, Bach-Widor, Wolf, 
Liszt, Bonnet, Vierne and Samazeuilh. 

A program of organ and piano music, 
given in Salem Reformed Church, was 
a novelty. Members of the Harrisburg 
Chapter who were heard in composi- 
tions by Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
Bach were: Clarence E. Heckler, Helen 
K. Croll, Rhoda Desenberger and J. 
Herbert Springer, pianists ; Irene Bress- 
ler, Mrs. Henry Rhodes, Helen Runkle 
and James Emory Scheirer, organists. 


Begins Fourteenth Year 


Some 200 members and guests at- 
tended the banquet held in the assembly 
rooms of Salem Church. Musical num- 
bers were played by the Meliman Trio, 
consisting of Marie Mellman, harpist; 
Elizabeth Johnson LeVan, violinist, and 
Erma Jordan Henninger, ‘cellist. 

Entering upon its fourteenth year, 
the Pennsylvania Council will extend its 
activities as far west as possible—Pitts- 


burgh being the city chosen for the con- 
vention in May, 1934, with the follow- 
ing local program committee: Julian R. 
Williams, chairman; Albert Reeves 
Norton, Albert E. Whitham, Charles A. 
H. Pearson, and Arthur B. Jennings, 


Jr. 





RECITALS ARE GIVEN BY 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Faculty Members and Students Heard 
te Advantage in Variety of Inter- 
esting Programs 

Cuicaco, June 10.—Edna B. Wilder, 
assistant to the director of the public 
school music department, American 
Conservatory of Music, conducted the 
combined children’s choruses of 200, 
which was a feature of the Englewood 
Choir Festival, held in the Englewood 
Methodist Church on May 8 and 9. 
John T. Read, of the conservatory fa- 
culty, conducted the adult choruses of 
250 voices on May 9. 

Karleton Hackett, of the faculty, ad- 
dressed the North Shore Art League, 
Glencoe, Ill., on May 7, his subject be- 
ing Art and Life. 

Piano students of Ruth Alexander ap- 
peared in recital at the conservatory on 
May 13. 

Heniot Levy, faculty member, was 
soloist on the program presented at the 
Arts Club on May 16. Amy Neill, vio- 
linist, assisted Mr. Levy in playing his 
Sonata for piano and violin. 

Harriet Hebert, contralto, appeared 
as soloist at the annual banquet of the 
Hotel Women’s Association, in La Salle 
Hotel, on May 10. 








MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM 


Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue Is Open- 
ing Feature of Music Week 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 10.—An 
impressive performance of Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue, given in the Little 
Theatre on May 7, opened the celebra- 
tion of Music Week under the sponsor- 
ship of the Council of Music Clubs, 
the Birmingham Music Club and the 
Birmingham Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. John Light had the role of Azael, 
the part of Lia was interpreted by Es- 
telle Allen Striplin, and Walter Heasty 
appeared as Simeon. Grace Bozenhard 
was the director; Harry Armstrong led 
the chorus. Accompanists were Mrs. 
Burr Nabors and Lila Belle Redd. In- 
ger Tusen was premier danseur. 

The Civic Orchestra, which is under 
the conductorship of Dorsey Whitting- 
ton, has been heard this season in three 
attractive concerts, the last being in- 
cluded among Music Week events and 
having Edna Gussen as piano soloist. 
A choir of 300 took part in this pro- 
gram, singing in Mendelssohn’s set- 
ting of the Forty-second Psalm and 
other works. 








Clifford Vaughan to Give Concerts 
Under Athenaeum Management 
Clifford Vaughan will give his con- 
certs of music from the Far East with 
his ensemble during the approaching 
season under the Athenaeum Concert 
Management. 
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PEABODY STUDENTS 
ARE GIVEN AWARDS 


Conservatory Ends Sixty-sixth 
Year with Concerts of Much 
Interest 


BALTIMORE, June 10.—The  sixty- 
sixth season of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music ended with the annual 
scholarship recitals and exhibition con- 
certs, culminating in the commencement 
exercises on May 31. Thirty-five stu- 
dents were awarded degrees and certifi- 
cates; and the graduating group indi- 
cated a wider and more uniform distri- 
bution of subjects than ever, according 
to Otto Ortmann, the director. Awards 
were conferred by Lawrason Riggs, 
president of the Peabody Institute. 

A series of five evening programs 
given by the advanced students marked 
a very high standard of attainment and 
gave a creditable account of the vari- 
ous departments represented. An eve- 
ning devoted to orchestral music showed 
the Piano Concerto of Louis Malone to 
be a worthy composition. As a tribute 
to Howard R. Thatcher, instructor in 
composition, the students’ orchestra un- 
der Gustav Strube presented his Le- 
gend, which had a fine performance. 
Two fragments for piano by Katherine 
Wardner Smith, revealed a vivid imag- 
ination. Special interest was taken in 
the fine work done by the ensemble 
groups, and progress was indicated in 
the advanced rating of the woodwind 
representation. 

Recitals of students completing their 
scholarship years of study were given 
by Katherine Lippert, pianist, of Wash- 
ington; and Thelma Viol, contralto, and 
Elsie Mathews, soprano, both of Balti- 
more. 





Win Prizes and Degrees 


The Harold Randolph prize of $100, 
given for outstanding attainment, was 
divided between Samuel Tilghman Mor- 
ris, of Maryland, and Katherine Ward- 
ner Smith, of Washington. Mr. Morris 
was awarded a special certificate of dis- 
tinction; and Louis J. Malone, from 
California, received honorable mention 
for work in composition. 

Bachelor of Music degrees were 
granted to Louise Laubach Nagle, in 
piano; Theodor Kenneth Karhan, in 
violin; Louise Winifred Carlson, in or- 
gan; Martha Tovell, and Alice Wells, in 
school music. 





Piano 
Warren Case 
Marion Cassell 
Frank Sheridan 
Newton Swift 
*Isabelle Vengerova 


Ralph Wolfe 
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The David Mannes Music School 


DAVID and CLARA MANNES, Directors 


Members of the Artist-Faculty for the Season 1933-34 


Violin 
Seraphim Albisser 


Paul Stassévitch 
Wolfe Wolfinsohn 


Composition 
Dr. Hans Weisse 


A catalogue will be sent on request 
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Ninth Westchester Festival Held ~ 
with Program of Artistic Calibre 


The following received teachers’ cer- 
tificates : 


i Iperstein, Elizabeth 
Mevian 


ag BE in piano; Morris E 
3 orris E. 

Di bin. Geela’ Er een, Cc harles ot ta 

ren especst Tacka, in violin; Maud 


Fortson, cello; Sylvia . in harp; co 
Cathreen yg Mathews, E. 
McLain, Jr., Agatha Hope Moore, .-— 
Christine Viol, in “es * Margaret Bronner, 
Frances Ken Louis Malone, 
Katherine Wardner aed ona Tietye Virginia 
van Vliet, in harmony; Mynarda Bodel, Lucille 


Tingle Masson, Elizabeth James Maury and 
Alice Anne Wells, in school music; Frances E. 
Kline and Samuel Tilghman Morris, in church 
organ. 


Franz C. BoRNSCHEIN 


NAME SOLOISTS FOR 
SOKOLOFF CONCERTS 


Construction Begun on Stage for 
New York Orchestra Series 
in Weston 


An informal dedication of the stage 
which is being built for the concerts ot 
the New York Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Nikolai Sokoloff, at Weston, 
Conn., was held on Tuesday, June 6, 
when a group of soloists who will be 
heard during the summer gathered at 
Mr. Sokoloff’s estate. These artists, 
most of whom have summer homes in 
Fairfield County, from which the sub- 
scription list is being drawn, include 
singers, instrumentalists, and one cho- 
rus, the Bridgeport Oratorio Society, 
Frank Kasschau, conductor. 

The soloists include Marion Telva, 
contralto; Mario Chamlee, tenor; Ruth 
Breton, violinist; Emily Roosevelt, so- 
prano; Ruth Miller, soprano; Marie 
Romaet-Rosanoff, ‘cellist; Mabel Mil- 
ler Downs, soprano; Jacques Gordon, 
violinist; Elizabeth Lennox, contralto ; 
Emma Otero, soprano; Benno Rabinof, 
violinist; Sascha Jacobsen, violinist ; 
Leonid Bolotine, concertmaster of the 
orchestra; Harry Kaufman, pianist, and 
Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone. 


To Open July 6 


The concerts will begin on Thursday 
evening, July 6, and continue on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturday evenings 
for six weeks. In addition to symphony 
concerts, Mr. Sokoloff is planning spe- 
cial programs, such as Wagner and 
Russian concerts, and two concerts ot 
operatic and lighter music. Several 
American compositions will also be 
heard. Richard Copley of New York 
is managing the concerts. 








’Cello 
*Naoum Benditzky 
Lieff Rosanoff 

Voice 
Adrienne von Ende 

Solfége 
Mary Flanner 


NEW YORK 








Pirie MacDonald 
Albert Stoessel, 


Conductor 
Festival 


of the West- 
chester at White Plains 
NDER the leadership of Albert 
Stoessel, the ninth annual West- 
chester Festival was given in the 
County Centre at White Plains on the 
evening of May 19. In previous years 
the festival had been held on three 
nights, but this year, owing to existing 


conditions, the number was reduced to 
one. Albert Spalding, violinist, was the 
soloist. 


Mr. Stoessel conducted the massed 
chorus of 1,200 members of the various 
Westchester groups which rehearsed 
under their own conductors through- 
out the winter, and one of these groups, 
that from White Plains, under Caroline 
Beeson Fry, was heard separately in 
an excerpt from the liturgy of the 
Greek Church by Arkangelsky and Fair 
as the Morn by Wilbye. This chorus 
won first place in the 1933 competition. 

The program began with the Bim- 
boni choral version of the Invocation 
of Orpheus from Peri’s Euridice, fol- 
lowed by Georg Schumann’s motet on 
a chorale by Nicolai, Awake! Arise! 
soth of these were sung extremely well 
with fine tone. 


Acclaim for Solo Artist 


Mr. Spalding’s first group consisted 
of Preludio and Siciliano by Veracini, 
a Romance in F by Beethoven, and the 
\ndante and Allegro Assai from Bach’s 
C Major Sonata for violin alone. Mr. 
Spalding had an ovation and was com- 
pelled to play several encores after hav- 
ing returned to the stage to bow a num- 
ber of times. 

The second group by the Festival 
Chorus began with Pearsall’s When 
Allan-a-Dale Went Hunting, which was 
followed by a very moving rendition of 
Gibbons’s The Silver Swan. In con- 
trast, Beethoven’s humorous canon, To 
Malzel, was sung with sprightly humor. 
The remainder of the group included 
pieces by Stewart, Grieg-Andrews and 
Protheroe and an arrangement of a sea 
chantey by Marshall Bartholomew. 

Mr. Spalding then played Szyman- 
owski’s La Fontaine d’Arethuse, a Bur- 
leska by Suk, Debussy’s La Fille aux 
Cheveux de Lin arranged by Hart- 
mann, and Brahms’s Hungarian Dance 
in G Minor arranged by Joachim. He 
was again accorded overwhelming ap 
plause and gave more encores. In both 
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Albert Spalding Was Soloist at the Festival 
Concert in Westchester County 


his groups Mr. Spalding played with 
his usual impeccable artistry. 

The final choral group was largely 
of folk music. After the two pieces 
sung by the Contemporary Singers of 
White Plains, came the Willow Song 
from Othello in the old English setting 
arranged by Treharne, a Belgian folk 
song arranged by Taylor, An Eriskay 
Love Lilt arranged by Robertson and a 
Scotch folk song, Wi’ a Hundred Pip- 
ers. The program closed with the Han- 
del Largo 

Throughout the program Mr. Stoes- 
sel conducted with vigor and held the 
chorus of 1,200 members together with 
complete mastery so that there was 
never any evidence of raggedness in 
attacks or releases and the shading was 
unusually good for so large a group of 
singers. 

The accompanists were André Be- 
noist for Mr. Spalding, Leonice Hunne- 
well for the chorus. George William 
Volkel was at the organ and there was 
an ensemble of harps, brass and _ per- 
cussion instruments. 








Where you have home 
life, you have MUSIC. 


Send your sons and daughters to 
one of the most famous con- 
servatories in America for a 
complete education in the Music 
arts. Courses leading to degrees. 
Special courses in any branch of 
Music. Fall semester, Septem- 


ber 21. Catalog on request. 
(Dept. PJ.) 


New fnglandg 


CONSERVATORY 


pcan 
General Manager 
Ralph L. Flanders 


Director 
Wallace Goodrich 
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ST. LOUIS SINGERS 
APPEAR IN MARTHA 


Thirty-nine Schools Take Part 
in Contest—Guild Sponsors 
Massed Concert 


Str. Louis, June 10.—The Opera 
Guild of St. Louis, composed of profes- 
sionals and amateurs who are studying 
or coaching under Bernard Ferguson oi 
the Miller-Ferguson Institute of Music, 
presented their second annual opera, 
Martha, on May 7 at the Junior High 
School in University City, before a ca- 
pacity audience. Mr. Ferguson directed 
the performance, which was highly suc- 
cessful. Principals and chorus acquitted 
themselves nobly, and the familiar and 
tuneful solos were well handled. 

In the cast were Dorothy Neville, 
Mildred Adams, Thomas N. Climie, Gil- 
bert Borreson, Harry Boyer, Fred S. 
Fleischbein, Noel Schulte, Jack Connor, 
Elliott Beeman, Alma Wibbing, Lavina 
Gauen and Mrs. Russell Ogle. 

Charles H. Stix, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, states that the guar- 
antee fund is progressing fairly well. 
A recent ticket campaign brought as- 
surance of the largest audiences in the 
fifty-three years of the organization, 
and drastic reductions have been made 
in the budget, but no action will be 
taken toward engaging a conductor and 
the personnel until the guarantee fund 
is completed. 





Young Musicians Applauded 


Thirty-nine schools recently partici 
pated in a sectional music contest for 
bands, orchestras and glee clubs. The 
contest was fostered by the Washington 
University Glee Club, directed by Clay 
Ballew, who acted as chairman of the 
Competition Committee. Over 2,000 
girls and boys took part. Judges were 
José Echaniz, Giacomo Fachinato, Ar- 
thur Fachinato, Barrett Stout and Dean 
Skinner. 

During Music Week an audience oi 
2,000 attended a massed concert at the 
Roosevelt High School Auditorium un- 
der the auspices of the Musicians Guild 
of St. Louis. Organizations participat- 
ing were the Philharmonic Society, 
Southwestern Bell Chorus, Ladies’ Fri- 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 19 to JULY 29 


Staff of eminent European and 
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Choral and Orchestral Concerts 


day Musical String Trio, Guild Piano 
Ensemble and the St. Louis A Cappella 
Choir. A feature of the program was a 
suite for orchestra entitled St. Louis, by 
George Goldstein, played under the 
baton of Alfred Hicks. Liszt’s Les Pre- 
ludes was performed by sixteen pianists 
on eight pianos under the direction of 
Ottmar Moll. 


Recitalists Are Featured 


Mrs. Frederick Nussbaum presented 
J. Lewis Russell, baritone, assisted by 
Betty Binkard, pianist, in recital in 
Music Week. John Kessler, pianist-com- 
poser, gave a recital in Baldwin Hall. 

Edward Miller Galloway, baritone. 
recently appeared in a fine recital at the 
Miller-Ferguson Institute. 

Louise Kroeger of the Kroeger School 
presented Louise Mann, soprano, and 
Erma Welch, violinist, in a joint re- 
cital in the Musical Arts Building on 
May 26. 

The program by pupils of Eugenia 
Getner at the Artists Guild on May 31 
dréw a large audience. 


A reunion of the Apollo Club was 
held on May 24 at a dinner at which 
George M. Ravold acted as toastmaster. 
Sixty-one of the old members were in 
attendance and it was voted to continue 
regular meetings in the hope that the 
organization might be revived. 

Susan L. Cost 





GRAND RAPIDS APPLAUDS 
ITS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





Fourth Season Ends with Festival Con- 
cert under Wecker—Sowerby Is Guest 
Leader in Own Works 


Granpd Rapips, Micz., June 10.— 
The Grand Rapids Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Karl Wecker, 
concluded its fourth consecutive season 
with a festival concert, attended by 
4,000, in the new $1,500,000 Civic Audi- 
torium on May 6. Leo Sowerby ap- 
peared as guest conductor, and Mar- 
jorie McClung as soprano soloist. 

Mr. Wecker gave masterly interpre- 
tations of the Franck Symphony and 
the Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan 
und Isolde. He added the March from 
The Queen of Sheba, and an orchestral 
arrangement of Cyril Scott’s Cherry 
Ripe written by a local musician. Mr. 
Sowerby, greeted with great enthusiasm 
as a native of Grand Rapids, conducted 
his Money Musk, Irish Washerwoman, 
and the overture, Comes Autumn Time. 

Miss McClung took high honors in 
Depuis le Jour from Louise. 

During the past season, the orchestra 
has given five pairs of concerts and 
one single program on its regular local 
subscription series. Other events were 
a dedicatory concert at the Civic Audi- 
torium in January, a concert at Mount 
Pleasant, Mich, and a complimen- 
tary concert for the North Central Mu- 
sic Supervisors’ Conference in April. 
Guest artists included Percy Grainger, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Arthur Hartmann, 
Lucia Altoonjian, and Dorotha Powers. 
Local artists were Mrs. Peter Kleynen- 
berg, Mrs. Augusta Rasch Hake and 
Eugene Phillips. 





Edward Ellsworth Hipsher Made Doctor 
of Music 
PuivapetpHia, June 10.—Edward 
Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor of 
the Etude, composer, educator, and au- 
thor of books on music, will receive the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
from Temple University at the com- 
mencement exercises on June 15. 


Are Featured on 





Works by Pierné and Bach Form 
Schedules—School Players Ap- 
plauded—Thomas, Reuter and 
Saidenberg Acclaimed in Re- 
cital Programs 


Cee, June 10—The Apollo 
Musical Club, under Edgar Nelson, 
presented Pierné’s The Children’s 
Crusade before a capacity audience in 
a festival performance at Orchestra 
Hall on May 19. An inspiring feature 
of the performance was the choir of 
500 children from the junior high 
schools. The soloists were Mable 
Sharp Herdien, Olive June Lacey, Ar- 
thur Kraft and Theodore Harrison. 
Accompaniments were played by the 
Metropolitan Orchestra of Chicago. 

The Chicago Bach Chorus, now under 
the leadership of Edwin Stanley Seder, 
made an excellent showing before a 
large audience at its annual spring con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall on May 23. The 
program consisted of several cantatas, 
and the E Major Sonata for violin and 
piano, played by Michel Wilkomirski 
amd Mr. Seder. Soloists were Else 
Harthan Arendt, Philippine Henning 
Rohrman, Lillian Knowles, Edwin 
Kemp. 

The Chicago Singverein, Walter H. 
Steindel, director, gave its annual spring 
concert at the Germania Club on June 

The dramatization of Messiah by 
Sophia Swanstrom Young, directed by 
Carl Craven, reopened for a series of 
five performances in the Goodman 
Theatre on May 28. 


People’s Symphony Appears 


The People’s Symphony Orchestra 
gave the second operatic concert of the 
season at the Studebaker Theatre on 
May 21, P. Marinus Paulsen, directing. 
The soloists were Virginia Auyer, Car- 
roll Van Buskirk, William Davies, Lola 
Fletcher, Winifred Goodman, Geraldine 
Gore, LeRoy Hamp, Berte Long, 
Jascha Pavlowsky, and Paula Schlueter. 
Arthur Dunham conducted the first per- 
formance of his overture, Summer In- 
terlude. 

The All-Chicago High School Or- 
chestra made a brilliant showing in a 
concert at Orchestra Hall on May 235. 
Oscar W. Anderson conducted a pro- 
gram which included the introduction 
to the Third Act of Lohengrin, a Suite 
from Carmen, Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony and the Liszt Hungarian 
Fantasie, played by Romeo Meltz. 

John Charles Thomas gave his last 
recital of the season here at the Audi- 
torium on May 21, the occasion being 
a benefit for the Italian Woman’s Club 
Charity Fund, sponsored by the Royal 
Italian Consulate General. Mr. Thomas 
was in splendid form, and enjoyed his 
usual success in a varied program of 
songs and arias. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, assisted by 
Daniel Saidenberg, ’cellist, gave a re- 
cital composed entirely of the works 
of Brahms, at Kimball Hall on May 22. 


Centest Winners Are Heard 


A series of recitals by winners of 
contests held by the Society of Ameri- 
can Musicians was presented at 
Kimball Hall under the direction of 
Bertha Ott, revealing promising talent 
in all the participants. Joseph L. Hass- 
mer, baritone, and Edgar R. Danby, 
organist, appeared on May 18. A junior 
recital was given on May 19 by Israel 


Chicago Calendar 





Edgar Nelson, Who Conducted the Apollo 
Musical Club of Chicago in Pierné's The 
Children's Crusade 


Baker and Lewis Dvonch, violinists; 
Vasili Charkovsky, Lewis Leonid Ham- 
bor, Charlotte Heitmann and Betty 
Jane Hines, pianists. Hilda Eisenberg, 
soprano, and Leonard Sorkin, violinist, 
were heard on May 23. 

The Musical Guild presented Ludlow 
White, baritone, and Charles Baker, 
pianist, in a debut recital at Kimball 
Hall on May 11. Both young artists 
disclosed well trained talent of much 
promise. 

Mary Gussin, violinist, appeared in 
recital at the Chicago Woman’s Club on 
May 21, under the auspices of Sigma 
Alpha Phi Musical Sorority. 

Juliette Alvin, ’cellist, gave a recital 
in Mandel Hall, University of Chicago, 
on May 17. 

Anna Thelma Joseffer, violinist, and 
Hazel Sims Beidel, pianist, presented a 
program of sonatas in the Cordon Club 
on May 17. 

Marcie A. McLeop 


Florence Kaiser to Teach at Eau Claire 
Cuicaco, June 10.—Florence Kaiser, 
operatic and concert soprano, will hold 
a summer master class for singers in 
Eau Claire, Wis., beginning July 1. 
Mme. Kaiser will stress the principles 
of voice production and offer classes in 
lieder singing and operatic routine. 
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CINCINNATI HEARS 
ARTISTIC CONCERTS 


Return of Goossens to Conduct 
Symphony Is Feature of 
Final Lists 

CINCINNATI, June 10.—The final 
concerts for the season by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra were marked 
by the return of Eugene Goossens after 
an absence of several months due to ill- 
ness. For these concerts Mr. Goossens 
arranged a program which included 
Mendelssohn's Fingal’s Cave Overture, 
the Schubert Seventh Symphony and 
Schumann’s Spring Symphony. 

Concerts immediately preceding the 
final ones had Walter Damrosch as 
guest conductor, and Ary Van Leeu- 
wen, first flutist of the orchestra, as 
soloist. The program opened with Gold- 
mark’s Spring Overture and continued 
with the Vaughan Williams Variations 
on a theme by Tallis, Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony, the Prelude, Entrance of the 
Mastersingers and Dance of the Ap- 
prentices from the third act of Die 
Meistersinger, a flute concerto by Vehey 
and the Stravinsky Firebird Suite. 


Feminine Soloists Applauded 


Feminine soloists appeared on pre- 
vious programs. Coe Glade was heard 
with pleasure in songs by Wagner and 
Moussorgsky and a Mozart aria at con- 
certs conducted by Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff. The orchestra played the Prelude 
to Parsifal, the Haydn Clock Symphony 
and Reger’s Variations and Fugue on 
a Theme by Mozart. 

Concerts of the following week had 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska as so- 
loist playing, magnificently, Chopin’s F 
Minor Piano Concerto. The orchestral 
portion of the program presented Ber- 
lioz’s Corsaire Overture, Tchaikovsky’s 
Sixth Symphony and the Overture to 
Tannhauser. S. T. Wrison 





Concert Is Given at Darien by La 
Forge-Berimen Artists 

DaRIEN, Conn., June 10.—A concert 
given under the direction of Frank La 
Forge and Ernesto Berimen on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 28, was applauded 
by an enthusiastic audience. Taking part 
were: Maria Halama, mezzo-soprano; 
Kathryn Newman, coloratura soprano; 
Harold Dart, pianist; John Uppman, 
baritone; Frances Blaisdell, flutist; Mr. 
La Forge, composer-pianist; and Ma- 
terno Dreymiiller and Vaclav Divina, 
accompanists. On the program were 
arias from The Pearl of Brazil and Ata- 
lanta, songs by Bishop, Jensen, Franz, 
Strauss, Dunhill, Griffes, Head and 
other composers; and a group of 
Czechoslovakian folk songs. Piano 
works were by Debussy, Chopin and 
Liszt. All those taking part performed 
with fine artistry. 

The concert was the third in a series 
of four. 


Basic Pianoforte 


Technique 
by Elizabeth Simpson 


Long recognized as an exception- 
ally successful teacher of teachers, 
the author expounds the special 
theory and system she follows. 


All Bookstores $1.35 
MACMILLAN 
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Stirring Concerts 


(Concluded from page 11) 

the mgly dramainc work, and 
Mr. Baromeo’s ime dictom amd singing 
chicited great praise, as did the pertiect 
co-ordimation between orchestra and 
chorus. 

The last half of the evemmg was de- 
voted to Mr. Hieiiietz”s noms mm 
terpretation of the Braiems Concerto 
for violin m D. A semspous tome and 
impeccable cxecutiom made this per- 
formance a great tribete to the cen- 
tenary of Brabms’s birth Mr. Heifetz 
generously respanded to the applaase ot 
the audience by giwime the Havamaise 
of Saimt-Saéns, with orchestra 

400 School Children Sing 

Friday aftermoon, May 19%, followed 
the traditional plan of presenting the 
Young People’s Festiwall Chorus of 400 
Amn Arbor school chikdrem woier the 
able direction of Jawa Higbee, super- 
visor of public school masa. The Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra was con- 
ducted by Eric DelLamarter im the Over- 
ture to Mozart's The Marriage of Fi- 
garo, Haydn's Oxtord Symphony and 
Tchaikovsky's Elegy amd Waltz from 
the Serenade for Strimgs. Rose Bamp- 
ton, contralto, made ber Amm Arbor 
début, giving the arm, Che taro semza 
Euridice from Ghock’s Ortieo amd I est 
doux, il est bon from Massemet’s Herod- 


iade. The anudienor, miming the 
stageful of white-clad school children, 
was lavish m@ its apprecaiom of her 


lovely voice and charmumg personality 
recalling her for seweral emoores, 

The Young Peogile’s Chora displayed 
fresh voices and a fime semse of patch 
in Tosti’s Serenade, Graimger’s County 
Gardens and Brakems’s Litt Dust- 
man. With remarkable clarity of tone 
and diction, they same Spmmg Rapture, 
a cantata by Harvey Gani, Pittsburgh 
composer and correspomdemt for Mvu- 
stcaL America. Like all of Mr. Ganl’s 
works, the cantata was mich im melody 


Patience Closes Savevard Werks Heard 
at St. James Theatre 

The spring serucs Gilbert & Sull 
van operas presemted by Miltom Aborn 
at the St. James 
close with Patience, the week of May 25 

The previous week, Gorimg the rum of 
Pinafore, Mr. Aborn celebrated bus fit- 
tieth year of associatvom with the lnghet 
opera stage. A wreath was presented to 
him by Frank Gabmore om bebalf of the 
Actors’ Equity Association, amd Mr 
\born was imtroduced by Johm Golden, 
theatrical producer. Fay Templeton 
came from Boston to simg Little Butter- 
cup and won an owaihom 

The cast for Patiemoe mnchoded Wimian 
Hart, Frank Moulem, Alem Waterous, 
William Danforth, Row Cropper, Fred 


. 
ber nits - r 
Dare, Came i 1 


erick Persson, Were Ross, Deane 
Dickens, Frances Moore amd Mary 
Rodes 





Carles Salzedo and Lacile Lawrence 
Arrange Harp Recital at Curtis 
PHILADELPHIA, Jume 

pils of Carlos Salaedo amd Lacie Law- 

rence were heard m recital m Casimur 

Hall at the Curtis Imstitate of Music on 

the afternoon of May 23 
The program was opemed by 

Goodman m pieces by Gramdjamy and 

Salzedo. Followime ‘ths, 

played classical works by Eighteenth 


10—Harp pu- 


ID 
Hessie 


Arne) Perry 


Century composers. The thord group 
was of two pocoss by Mr. Salzedo, 
played by Remhardt Ester. Inez 


Bretly then played am Imprompta by 
Fauré, and Maryjame Mayhew was 
heard im two damors by Debussy, ac- 





Juve Higbee, Who Directed the Young 
People’s Festival Chorus 


the part-writing was simple without be- 
img saccharine, and, as the title sug- 
gests, it was particularly timely for the 
May Festival. High praise is due Miss 
Higbee for the well trained group she 
presented. 

Friday evening, May 19, was dedi- 
cated to the fiftieth anniversary of 
Wagner’s death. The final number was 
ulso dedicated to the memory of Dr. 
Albert Stanley, founder of the May 
Festival, who died May 19, 1932. The 
program was arranged in chronolog- 
ical sequence, beginning with The Fly- 
img Dutchman Overture. Grete Stueck 
gold, soprano, made her bow to Ann 
Arbor, immediately gaining the esteem 
of her listeners by her dramatic inter- 
pretation of Senta’s Ballad. In Elisa- 
heth’s Prayer, from Tannhauser she 
vain displayed a voice of great beauty 


-ompanied at the piano by Mr. Salzedo. 
[he final group was Mr. Salzedo’s Five 
Poetical Studies played by Marjorie 
[yre, second harpist of the Philadel- 
pha Orchestra. 
Varied Programs Given at Connecticut 
College 

New Lonpon, Conn., June 10.—Re- 
cent events at Connecticut College have 
included a sonata recital by Henry 
Brynan, violinist, and Dominic Tran- 
zillo, pianist; a concert by the Lamson- 
Webster-Goldstein Trio, consisting of 
Cari Lamson, pianist, Carl Webster, 
‘cellist, and Herman Goldstein, violinist ; 
a joint recital by Paul Shirley, viola 
d'amore player, and Leo Litwin, pian- 
ist; a concert by the Manhattan String 
Quartet, consisting of Rachmael Wein- 
stock, Harris Danziger, Julius Shaier 
and Oliver Edel; a concert by the Col- 
lege Choir under Dr. J. Lawrence Erb, 
assisted by Dr. Paul Fritz Laubenstein, 
flutist, Mrs. Laubenstein and Dorothy 
Stokes, pianist, and M. Alma Skilton, 
accompanist; and organ recitals by Dr. 
Erb. 





Neted Soloists Heard at Church 
Memorial Service 

Lillian Gustafson, soprano, Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto, Henry Clancy, 
tenor, Arthur Anderson, bass, Nancy 
Morgan, harpist, and Isaac Sears, cellist, 
assisted the quartet and augmented choir 
of Christ P. E. Church at the Alexan- 
der Ector Orr memorial musical service 
held om May 24 under the direction of 
Robert Gayler, organist and choirmaster. 
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Applauded at Ann Arbor 


and power. The orchestra gave the 
Paris version of the Tannhauser Bac- 
chanale and Finale from the Overture. 

Selections from the third act of Tris- 
tan und Isolde, arranged by Mr. Stock, 
preceded the four Ring cycle excerpts. 
The Finale of Das Rhinegold was thrill- 
ing, as was the scene from Die Wal- 
kure with which Mme. Stueckgold 
closed her portion of the program. The 
forest music from Siegfried and 
three excerpts from Gétterdimmerung 
brought to a close this brilliant concert 
which confirmed Mr. Stock’s reputation 
as a fine exponent of Wagner. 


Maier and Pattison Return 

Saturday afternoon, May 20, marked 
the come-back début of Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison as two-piano artists. Per- 
fect blending and classic restraint were 
evidenced in their playing of the Bach 
Concerto in C Minor. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Stock, 
gave a showy account of the Overture 
to L’lmprovisatore by d’Albert and a 
most sympathetic performance of Si- 
belius’s First Symphony. Natchez-on- 
the-Hill by John Powell was well done, 
as was the work of another American 
composer which followed, Leo Sower- 
by’s Ballad King Estmere, for two 
pianos and orchestra. Deftly but never 
obtrusively dissonant, it is still as dra- 
matic and entertaining as it was when 
first performed about ten years ago. 
The audience recalled Mr. Maier and 
Mr. Pattison, who responded with a 
Chopin Rondo and an amusing jazz 
study called Wasting Time, by Ernst 
Bacon, a Pulitzer prize winner from 
California. 
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Radio Programs Take the Turn 


CBS WILL CARRY 
DELL CONCERTS 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Summer Season to Be 
Broadcast—Two Con- 
certs Weekly Planned 


Beginning July 8, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s summer concerts, held in 
Robin Hood Dell, will be put on the air 
over a Columbia network, throughout 
the eight weeks’ season. Concerts for 
Saturday and Sunday evenings are 
planned, the former from 8:30 to 10, 
the latter from 8:30 to 9:30. 

Among the conductors will be Alex- 
ander Smallens, Hans Kindler, Eugene 
Ormandy, Howard Barlow, Erno 
Rapee, David Mendoza and Sol Cohen 
Caston. Several of the special concerts 
scheduled for the series will be broad 
cast and the popular concerts on Sun- 
day nights will also go over the air. 

Columbia hopes to be able to broadcast 
some of the operatic performances 
which are to be regular features at the 
Dell, with Mr. Smallens conducting. 





A Long Cities Service 











Rosario Bourdon, Conductor of the Cities 
Service Hour Since Its Inception Six Years 
Ago 


With the 359th concert of the Cities 
Service Hour, which was _ broadcast 
June 9 over an extensive NBC net- 
work, Rosario Bourdon celebrated his 
sixth year as conductor of the program. 
Mr. Bourdon, who began his musical 
career as a ‘cello prodigy, was born in 
Montreal, Canada. He began to study 
music there and made such remarkable 
progress that he was sent to Belgium 
to continue his work at the Ghent Con- 
servatory, where at the age of twelve 
he was awarded the first prize for the 
‘cello. The subsequent years were di- 
vided between further study and tour- 
ing Europe as soloist with leading 
orchestras. 

After completing a concert tour of 
Canada, he joined the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony and later, the Philadelphia and 
St. Paul orchestras. Finally he became 
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The Men About Town Warble a Tune Informally. This Trio Is Appearing on Several Com- 
mercial Periods on Both NBC and CBS Networks During the Summer. From the Left, They 


Are: Jack Parker and Frank Luther, Tenors; Will 


Donaldson, the Trio's Pianist, and 


Phil Dewey, Baritone 


affiliated with the Victor Company, 
where he made the first commercial 
solo ’cello records, later becoming musi- 
cal director of the company. 

On June 10, 1927, Mr. Bourdon con- 
ducted his first concert with the Cities 
Service Orchestra and has remained on 
the program since that time. Aside from 
being one of the oldest programs on the 
air, it is one of the very few remaining 
full hour broadcasts. 





Grainger on WEVD 


A series of talks on musical subjects 
has been added to WEVD’s University 
of the Air, with Percy Grainger in 
charge. The composer-pianist will dis- 
cuss such topics as The Relation of the 
Composer to His Public, Can Music Be 
De-bunked? The Characteristics of 
Nordic Music and The Goal of Musical 
Progress. These programs are set for 
Tuesdays, at 10:15 p. m., beginning on 
June 20. 

The Pan-American Association of 
Composers Series in the University of 
the Air continues through June. On 
June 4 a program of works by Charles 
Ives, Henry Cowell and others was 
heard. Charles Haubiel and Paul 
Bowles were to share the spotlight on 
June 11, with the two composers and 
Virginia Nolte, ‘cellist, as performers. 
Henry Cowell will again be represented 
on June 18, with Bernard Wagenaar as 
the other composer, and on June 25, Roy 
Harris’s Concerto for piano with string 
quartet and clarinet will be performed, 
with Harry Cumpson at the piano. 





Thomas Joins “Cruise” 


John Charles Thomas, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was a guest of 
honor of Capt. Barrett Dobbs on his 
Ship of Joy at its launching on June 5, 
over a WEAF network. The baritone 
rallied to the service of his old friend 
and fishing companion when he learned 
that the first “cruise” was to be made. 

Other guests on the voyage were 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, composer, for 
whom Mr. Thomas sang Just A’- 
Wearyin’ for You, and James Melton, 


tenor, who sang A Perfect Day, also in 
Mrs. Bond’s honor. Joseph Littau is the 
conductor of this program, Mondays at 
10:30 p. m. 





Martha Baird With Quartet 
Three performances were given dur- 
ing May by Martha Baird, pianist, with 
the Durrell String Quartet over WAAB 
in Boston. They played the Brahms, 
Schumann and Franck piano quintets. 





Nature in Music 

“Pastoral” music is being presented 
in Joseph Littau’s new series of orches- 
tral concerts over a WJZ network, en- 
titled In Beauty’s Bower. The first of 
these events was on June 2, and they 
are being heard each Friday at 7:30 
p.m. Fletcher, Goldmark, Hadley, Bi- 
zet, Grieg and Debussy were the com- 
posers represented on the initial list. 





Maier and Pattison on Air 
Two recitals were given by Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, who have re- 
cently reunited in their celebrated two- 
piano performances, over a WJZ net- 
work, on May 26 and June 1. 





Kathryn Newman on Network 


Kathryn Newman, coloratura soprano, 
has been engaged by NBC for a program 
each Tuesday at 6:30 over a coast-to- 
coast hookup. Miss Newman is also 
heard over the same chain on incidental 
programs throughout the year. 

She has sung several times on the 
regular La Forge-Bertimen Musicales 
over the Columbia Network on Thurs- 
days at 3 o’clock. 





Roy Harris Concerto in Air Premiere 


Roy Harris’s Concerto for clarinet, 
piano and string quartet will have its 
air premiere over WABC and a nation- 
wide Columbia network on Wednesday, 
June 14, from 2:30 to 3 p. m., EDST. 
The performers will be Harry Cumpson, 
pianist, 


forming the Aeolian String Quartet. 


into 


Aaron Gorodoner, clarinetist, 
and Manuel Compinsky, Joseph Roelich, 
David Mankowitz and David Fuchs. 


hd _ Summer 


"On the Nose" 


A Column of Reviews 





Hae 


Grace Moore in Chesterfield Hour 

The WABC network welcomed Grace 
Moore, and listeners all over the coun- 
try welcomed the particular network 
program on which Miss Moore sang 
when she inaugurated the new Chester- 





Grace Moore, Who Is Starring on the 
New Chesterfield Hour 


field Hour on June 2, at 10 pm. The 


former Metropolitan soprano, made a 
bright place for herself with her sing- 
ing and her personality, which goes 
well over the air. She was heard in a 
Bohéme aria, Lover Come Back to Me, 
and The Song Is You, the latter from 
Music in the Air. 

Variety is the keynote of this pro- 
gram, which also includes comedy of 
the Broadway kind in Lou Holtz, and 


Benny Baker. Norman Brokenshire 
presides over this half-hour. 
* * * 


Grofe, and a Symphonic Costume 

Ferde Grofe’s On the Trail can be 
heard as the theme song for the com- 
mercial broadcasts on Mondays of the 
William Morris Cigarette Company, 
over a WEAF network at 8:45 p. m. 
Ferde has assembled an orchestra of 
symphonic type capable of playing mod- 
ern and less modern music. For his 
own compositions he augments the or 
chestra. Grofe is the father of modern 
arrangers. He can take any Tin Pan Al- 
ley tune and dress it up for presentation 
at court, trouble it a little and make it a 
symphony with a diploma. 

Grofe’s program has restraint and 
decorum. Ranny Weeks was the former 
baritone on the opening programs but a 
change for the better was made when 
Conrad Thibault supplanted him. Afte1 
nearly every selection there is a cigarett: 
chatter which at times becomes very an- 
noying. Otherwise the program makes 
for a very interesting fifteen minutes. 











Hints to Beginners in Radio 


The most important person in 
the world when an artist appears to 
broadcast, is the operator who 
monitors it. KNOW YOUR OP- 
ERATOR. He can make your pro- 
gram—or break it. I can assure 
you that if you will explain to him 
what you want you will always be 
met more than half way. 
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What the Musical Microphones are Presenting | 
... Behind the Scenes of Radio... 


COMMISSION, NOT 
COURT, HAS POWER 


Supreme Court Overrules 
Court of Appeals in 
Mid-West Rift—Federal 


Radio Commission Re- 
gulation Upheld 


In one of the most important de- 
cisions handed down on radio by the 
United States Supreme Court, it has 
held that Congress delegated the power 
to regulate radio to the Federal Radio 
Commission and not to the District 
Court of Appeals. 

The Supreme Court holds that the 
judgments of the Court of Appeals may 
not be substituted for that of the Com- 
mission. 

Stations WIBO and WPCC, in Chi- 
cago, and WJKS in Gary, Ind., were 
the cause of this decision. The Com- 
mission eliminated WIBO and WPCC 
and gave WJKS the assignment. The 
Court of Appeals reversed the Com- 
mission and the Supreme Court then 
overruled the Court of Appeals. In 
other words, the Supreme Court holds 
that the Court of Appeals may not sub- 
stitute its judgment for that of the 
Commission; that the deleting of sta- 
tions in states which are over-quoted 
and the giving of assignments to states 
which are wunder-quoted is_ entirely 
within the powers of the Commission 
and that the station licencees have no 


property rights whatsoever in their 
licenses beyond the period of their 
duration. 





Shame on Dis-Arrangers! 

Dear Radio Editor: I hear some ter- 
rible things on the air, as you doubtless 
do, too, notably in the way of so-called 
“special arrangements.” I call them 
dis-arrangements! But nothing quite 
compares for Schrecklichkeit (the Ger- 
man word tell it best by its own sound) 
with the disturbingly cheap and syrupy 
version of Brahms’s Wiegenlied (Cradle 
Song), which I listened to with horror 
about a week ago on the hour called 
Moonbeams on WOR. 

It was played as a solo for ‘cello, 
which is permissible, of course. But 
the piano accompaniment was so altered, 
and so badly and inappropriately har- 
monized, as to disgust every intelligent 
music lover listening. Brahms’s highly 
individual accompaniment in thirds in 
the right hand was discarded and the 
insistent pedal point, on which the 
whole melody moves in the original, was 
done away with and a bass substituted 
that was not only bad writing but taste- 
less in conception. Someone suggested 
that it was the work of George Shack- 
ley, who directs Moonbeams; but I 
hardly think him capable of it, though 
I have heard some things for which he 
has been responsible, that were very 
open to criticism. 

Is there no reverence for Brahms? 
Or do these “dis-arrangers” think they 
can improve on him? Are they that 
blind and deaf? 

Just a Music Lover 





Henri Deering Heard 
Henri Deering, pianist, played in the 
NBC’s Beethoven Series on June 4 at 
6 p.m., joining forces with a wood- 
wind ensemble to present the Piano 
Ouintet in E Fiat. 


Fred Waring is not only on the air, 
but, like the air waves, he goes in it. 
He can be found taking lessons and soon 
expects to make his solo. , . . Ben Cut- 
ler and his orchestra are now on the 
Astor Roof with a WOR wire. 


Vincent Lopez and Leo Reis- 
man are giving each other plenty 
of competition at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. 


Did you know that Leonard Lewis 
was once down on good old Wall 
Street? . . . It won’t be long now be- 
fore we hear Al Jolson on a new com- 
mercial program doing the things he 
always wanted to do. 


The Men About Town are kept 
busy these days and their latest 
program is the Wonder Bakers. 


Enjoying a belated honeymoon in 
Bermuda are Veronica Wiggins and her 
husband, Bernard Ocko. . . . Did you 
ever get up early enough to hear Fred 
Feibel on his Paramount organ broad- 
cast? It’s on WABC every morning. 

Bert Lown celebrated his 30th 
birthday on June 5 and Ted Lewis 
his 46th on June 6. 


The title of Dick Leibert’s new 
organ theme song will be Old 
Virginia Moon. 


Florence Case can now be heard with 
Don Bestor’s orchestra at the New 
Yorker. . . . Will Osborne is back once 
more on the Columbia air waves... . 
Jan Garber starts a new commercial in 


Chicago on June 24. 

Max Pollikoff, violinist, will 
conduct a string ensemble over 
the NBC network within the next 
few weeks. 

WHOM opened its new studios at the 
President Hotel on June 11 with Bill 
Williams, formerly of WPCH, in 
charge of the program department. 


Lanny Ross Sings a 
Baritone Melody into 
the Microphone 
Used for Captain 
Henry's Maxwell 
House Show Boat, 
the Amusing Pro- 
gram Heard Over 
a WEAF Network 
on Thursday Eve- 
nings at Nine 


o'Clock 


Rotofotos, Inc. 


Frank Black, musical director 
of NBC, is pleased that the mar- 
ket is developing a firmer tone. 
According to him, it won’t be 
long before the tone gets back to 
the right key. 


Wilfred Glenn, NBC basso, was 
twenty years old before he discovered 
his voice. ... Harold Sanford will con- 
duct the Gilbert and Sullivan Pinafore 
on Saturday, June 17. 


Bernard Levitow is combining 
his duties as musical director of 
Station WINS with appearances 
as guest conductor for several 
metropolitan organizations. 

Adolf Schmid, whose Concert Foot- 
light programs were among-the suc- 
cessful NBC broadcasts of the past 
season, is conducting a course in ad- 
vanced orchestration for the summer 
session of Columbia University. 

Bob Nolan’s School of Broad- 
casting, which is meeting with 
considerable success in Detroit, 
has not interfered with his radio 
activities. He is appearing on a 
three-a-week series over Station 
WXYZ. 


Mary Lewis, Merle Alcock and 
Reinald Werrenrath have been en- 
gaged for regular appearances by 
WMCA-WPCH. ... The Columbia 
Medal for distinguished contribution 
to radio has been awarded to Nino 
Martini, the young Italian tenor who 
is heard several times weekly on the 
CBS network. Martini has been en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan Opera for 
next season. 

Ruth Bodell will return to the 
air shortly in a new series. 

Eddy Brown is busy preparing his 
chamber music society for the com- 
ing season. .. . Rex Sheridan will be 
soloist with the WOR Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra on June 17, with 
Philip James a. Ss. 











Herbert Gave Him Ideas 











Harold Sanford, Well Known Radio Con- 
ductor, Whose Career Was Inspired by 
Victor Herbert 


From Victor Herbert, Harold San- 
ford drew the inspiration that launched 
him on a distinguished career in music. 
Born in Florence, Mass., Sanford took 
his first violin lessons there at the age 
of seven, and then planned to become a 
mechanical engineer. A Victor Herbert 
concert, however, impressed him so 
thoroughly that he abandoned his plans 
and redirected his attention to music. 
His studies were continued in Boston 
under Emil Mollenhauer and Dr. Percy 
Goetschius. Later Sanford become the 
first violinist in Victor Herbert's or- 
chestra, where he subsequently became 
the supervisor of orchestrations and ar- 
rangements and finally undertook the 
management of the organization. 

Since his first radio program Sanford 
has conducted some of the outstanding 
series, among which were the Philco, 
Dutch Masters, Maxwell House, Sunoco 
and many others. He is also the com- 
poser of several songs and orchestral 
works. At the present time he is con- 
ducting a series of light music every 
Wednesday evening, on NBC. 





Inaugural Broadcast and Full-Time Schedule 


of WMCA-WPCH 


Celebrating the successful culmina- 
tion of its battle for permission to oper- 
ate on a full-time schedule, WMCA- 
WPCH held an inaugural broadcast on 
June 7, from the stage of the Manhat- 
tan Theatre. The four-hour program 
brought a large audience to the theatre - 
and a group of well known artists be- 
fore the microphone. 

Members of the regular staff and sev- 
eral of the station’s alumni—prominent 
among whom was Rudy Vallee—con- 
tributed to a varied and interesting pro- 
gram. Elmo Russ, at the organ, and 
the studio orchestra, under Irving Sel- 
zer’s direction, provided the musical 
interludes. 

Mary Lewis, Merle Alcock, Charles 
Hackett and Reinald Werrenrath sang 
an operatic group including arias from 
Samson and Delilah, Louise, Tann- 
hauser and Tales of Hoffmann. The or- 
chestra under Josef Pasternack, played 
the overture to Die Fledermaus and 
also assisted the soloists. 
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Having Good Times with Recitals 
of Songs for Juvenile Audiences 


Dorothy Gordon Indicates the 
Successful Approach to Chil- 
dren’s Hearts and Minds — 
Quick Reactions and Sincere 
Applause are Characteristic of 
Youthful Auditors 


NE of the most interesting develop- 

ments of present-day social psy- 
chology is the intelligence with which 
grown-ups are making excursions into 
the realm of childhood. 

Among the prominent musicians who 
devote their talents exclusively to this 
type of work is Dorothy Gordon, who 
for a number of years has traveled the 
country giving song programs for chjl- 
dren. 

“But, after all,” says Miss Gordon, 
“if you don't train children to listen to 
music and to love it, where are your 
future audiences coming from? It is 
precisely the same thing with reading. 
You can’t make a reader after a certain 
age. Similarly, except in the case of 
the child who shows marked musical tal- 
ent, if they grow up without music, they 
never become music-conscious. 


Fertile Field for Culture 


“Every music club course in the 
United States should have a series for 
children as well. There should be reci- 
tals of piano and vocal music and a 
dance program, also small orchestral 
groups. If this were done it would cre- 
ate a musical public in one generation. 
and quite apart from the cultural side 
of it, there would be the practical re- 
sult that there would be less trouble 
in obtaining subscriptions for adult 
courses ! 

“Please do not misunderstand me 
when I say this. I do not mean that 
Dorothy Gordon should be on every 
concert series—though, of course, that 
would be nice for me!—but that there 
should be children’s concerts, by some- 
body! These require highly special- 
ized people of individual training and 
experience. 

“Leaving aside the cultural and so- 
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ciological for a while, you cannot im- 
agine what fun it is! First and fore- 
most, children don’t pretend about lik- 
ing things. They either like them or 
do not like them, and they applaud or 
sulk accordingly. Their applause is 
absolutely authentic when you get it. 
You may be certain of that! With 
adults, you cannot be so sure! 
Must Become a Child 

“The highest reward I have had in 
my years of singing for children is the 
fact that they all call me ‘Dorothy!’ 
That means they accept me as one of 
themselves and upon that fact hang the 
law and the prophets of entertaining 
children whether by singing for them 
or in other ways. Children live in a 
kingdom of their own. They have their 
own standards, among which is an 
amazing sense of justice, a fact which 
comparatively few grown-ups realize. 
I don’t think children really care a 
great deal about what grown people 
think, and for the most part I believe 
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they regard their elders as natural ene- 
mies, in a sense. 

“As a matter of fact, they react very 
quickly, but at the same time they sense 
with equal speed any attempt to play 
down to them. That is a rock upon 
which more than one otherwise excel- 
lent purveyor of programs for children 
has come to grief. 

“Entertainment is, of course, the first 
thing. If children suspect that they are 
being ‘educated,’ they shy off like wild 
ponies. And once they’ve done that, 
you'll have a difficult time getting them 
back! 

“In practically every city having a 
resident symphony orchestra there are 
series for children. The benefits of 
these concerts are unquestioned and | 
do not minimize them. But, I do think 
that it is unwise to confront children 
with a huge symphonic orchestra. It 
is too overwhelming. The points of il- 
lustration of families of instruments 
could be made quite as well or, perhaps, 
better, with a small group of players. 


Establish Intimate Atmosphere 


“Another important point is to estab- 
lish an atmosphere of intimacy. It is 
not only a matter of having youngsters 
talk to me on the stage and yell out, 
‘Dorothy! Please sing this!’ or ‘Please 
sing that!’ which is quite delightful, but 
also of having them talk to each other. 

“An interesting thing is to sing songs 
with choruses and have the children 
join in. It is amazing how quickly they 
learn a tune, and in pieces like The 
Tailor of Ramsay, to hear them come 
in with the burden, ‘Hey diddle uncum 
feedle’ at the end of each line and the 
delightful chorus which begins: ‘Hey 
diddle uncum tarum tantum’ is a real 
joy. 

“T use a great deal of folk music. It 
is, first of all, tuney, and almost always 
has some sort of story as songs handed 
down from person to person are apt to 
have. If 1 have sung once or twice in 
a place, I go on into lieder. There are 
countless songs by the greatest com- 
posers that carry a story with them, 
and a word or two about the poets who 
wrote the words and an anecdote about 
the composers, help to make the song 
digestible. 

“Tt is interesting to try one of these 
children’s programs on grown-up audi- 
ences. The reactions of adults are the 
same as those of children, only they are 
in a different territory. Most of us 
have a play sense hidden under the 
surface somewhere. It is the job of 
the person giving a program to bring 
this to light. 

“And, working this theory backwards, 
it might be well to recollect that the 
audiences of today are the children who 
attended concerts yesterday, and the 
more of the latter, the more of the 
former !” Joun ALAN HAUGHTON 





Charles Haubiel and Mary Siegrist 
Give Program 

An interesting program of music and 
poetry was given by Charles Haubiel, 
composer and pianist, and Mary Sie- 
grist, poetess, at the Roerich Museum 
on the evening of May 22. Miss Siegrist 
read from her forthcoming book, Flame 
on the Mountain. Mr. Haubiel played 
his Spanish compositions, Evocacion 
and Noche en Espana, and his Por- 
traits; and as encores added his Chinese 
pieces. With the co-operation of Angel 
del Busto, Mr. Haubiel also presented 
his Cryptics for piano and bassoon. 

Mr. Haubiel played compositions of 
his own at a benefit for the Dalcroze 
School held there on May 26. Manu- 
script copies of works by him were auc- 
tioned after the program. 


CLEVELAND FORCES 
TO BROADEN SCOPE 


Opera Included in Plans for 
New Season—Mrs. Hughes 
Resigns as Manager 


CLEVELAND, June 10.—A broadening 
of the program for the sixteenth season 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, and the in- 
clusion of a performance of Tristan und 
Isolde, are outlined in a statement made 
by Dudley S. Blossom, executive vice- 
president of the Musical Arts Associa- 
tion. The season will consist of twenty- 
four weeks, beginning Oct. 23, with Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski as conductor, and will 
include the usual symphonic programs 
and educational concerts for children 
and young people. 

Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes has re- 
signed as manager, and has been elected 
a vice-president. She will hold this of- 
fice in addition to being secretary of 
the organization. In accepting Mrs. 
Hughes’s resignation, the board of di- 
rectors of the Cleveland Orchestra Com- 
pany paid tribute to the service she has 
rendered in furthering the interests of 
music in Cleveland for thirty-five years 
and to her enterprise for more than 
fifteen years in the foundation and de- 
velopment of the orchestra. The opera- 
tion of the orchestra will be in charge 
of the executive vice-president, A. A. 
Brewster, and C. J. Vosburgh, vice- 
president. 


“With Full Co-operation” 


Stating that the orchestra “goes for- 
ward with the full co-operation of its 
sponsors, the management, the conduc- 
tor and musicians and the Musical Mu- 
tual Protective Association,” Mr. Blos- 
som alludes to the performance of opera 
with costumes and complete stage ef- 
fects which the equipment of Severance 
Hall was designed to accommodate. Of 
the twenty events included in a season 
ticket, there are to be nineteen symphony 
programs with occasional appearances 
of resident visiting artists. There will 
be substantial reductions in certain seat 
prices. 

The orchestra 
weeks. 
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Operas at the Florence Festival 


(Continued form page 7) 

est connection with the story—with 
most delicate artistry. The excitement 
was indescribable. At  curtain-rise, 
warning sibilant sounds, intended to 
silence the audience, broke like sparks 
from every part of the building. Even 
then, Gigli arias were interrupted by 
daring little interjections—“Sublimo !”— 
which were promptly rebuked but which, 
nevertheless, had an immediately stimu- 
lating effect upon the singer. 

A third-rate singer would have been 
stimulated in an undesirable way by 
such demonstrations, but Gigli did not 
swerve from his line. He steered a 
course between cold immobility and ex- 
cessive expression, and made the role 
of the ill-fated Gennaro a poignant study 
in spite of the artifices of Romani’s 
libretto. 

Giannina Lombardi was _ Lucrezia 
Borgia and, within the restricted area 
of the opera, suggested something of the 
dark tragedy of the story; but hers was 
a less even achievement than Gigli’s. 
Indeed, for finish of detail, the only 
singer to approach the tenor was Gianna 
Pederzini, who sang the male part and 
contralto music of Maffio Orsini with 
splendid characterization. 


A Rosa Ponselle Night 


La Vestale was a Rosa Ponselle night, 
and once again the audience rose to the 
occasion. So, too, did the prima donna. 
By virtue of her beautiful legato she 
turned what might have been a dull eve- 
ning into a memorable experience of 
fine singing. (For the music lacks flexi- 
bility, movement, character.) I am not 
one of those who believe that Rosa 
Ponselle is a great opera-actress. But 
as a stage-singer, she gives unbounded 
delight. At the end of the second act 
the applause broke over the house like 
a tidal wave. 


Subsequent Performances 


Later operatic performances on the 
schedule were of Verdi’s Falstaff, Ros- 
sini’s La Cenerentola, and Bellini’s I 
Puritani. Verdi’s work was conducted 
by Victor de Sabata, with leading parts 
taken by Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason, EI- 
vira Casazza, Nadia Kovaceka, Gia- 
como Rimini, Dino Borgioli, Ernesto 
Badini, Emilio Venturin, Giuseppe 
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Nessi and Giulio Tomei. 

The cast of La Cenerentola, conducted 
by Tullio Serafin, was made up of Con- 
chita Supervia, Laura Pasini, Nadia 
Kovaceka, Dino Borgioli, Ernesto Ba- 
dini, Ezio Pinza and Carlo Scattola. 
For I Puritani, also conducted by Mr. 
Serafin, the singers were Mercedes Cap- 
sir, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Ezio Pinza, 
Carlo Scattola, Mario Basiola, Nadia 
Kovaceka and Adrasto Simonti. 

Di Santa Uliva, a sacred drama, re- 
constructed and with music by Pizzetti, 
was performed in the cloister of the 
Church of Santa Croce. A production 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream was 
staged by Max Reinhardt. 

Concerts brought appearances of the 
orchestras of the Augusteo in Rome and 
La Scala in Milan. Chamber music 
programs enlisted the services of the 
Roth and Kolisch quartets. The Casella- 
Bonucci-Poltronieri Trio likewise took 
part. 

Godowsky to Award Scholarships for 
Master Class in Los Angeles 

Leopold Godowsky will hold auditions 
on June 21 in the Steinway Building 
for four scholarships to be awarded for 
his master class for pianists and 
teachers to be held in Los Angeles from 
July 17 to Aug. 19 under the manage- 
ment of L. E. Behymer. This will be 
Mr. Godowsky’s first appearance as a 
teacher in this country in twelve years, 
during which period he has devoted 
himself to composition and concert ap- 
pearances abroad. 

Two of the scholarships will provide 
for instruction in regular classes, and 
two will be for special instruction in 
Mr. Godowsky’s own compositions. Mr. 
Godowsky arrived in New York on 
June 10 from Cannes, where he spent a 
brief vacation. 





Alberto Jonas Appears in Carl Fischer 
Course 

Alberto Jonas, celebrated pianist and 
teacher, and author of The Master 
School of Modern Piano Playing and 
Virtuosity, appeared in Carl Fischer 
Recital Hall on May 22 in the series of 
recitals featuring piano teaching ma- 
terial. Mr. Jonas spoke on The Master 
School, and played compositions of his 


own. Other works from his pen were 
played by his artist-pupil, Elizabeth 
Hipple; and the program concluded 


with two-piano items. An enthusiastic 
audience gave hearty applause to Mr. 
Jonas and to his disciple. 


WORCESTER CHOIRS 
HEARD IN CONCERTS 


Philharmonic Orchestral Society 
Ends Season—Festival Group 


Applauded 
Worcester, June 10.—More than 150 
men from the Worcester Festival 


Chorus took part in a pleasing concert 
at Mechanics Hall on May 16, Albert 
Stoessel conducting. The hall was well- 
filled. The last venture of this nature 
was in 1922, under the direction of 
Nelson P. Coffin, who did much at that 
time to build up the depleted male 
choirs of the festival. 

The program ranged from Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Century composers to 
modern arrangements of chanteys and 
spirituals. A warm reception was ac- 
corded Apolyna Stoskus, soprano, heard 
in varied arias and songs, A member 
of the Worcester chorus as recently as 
1929, she returned in 1931 as one of 
the young’ soloists drawn from the ranks 
of the Juilliard School of Music. Hei 
advanced studies in New York have 
included a scholarship with Mme. Mar- 
cella Sembrich. 

The Worcester Philharmonic Orches- 
tral Society concluded its season with 
a concert in Horticultural Hall on May 
23. There was evident an increased re- 
sponsiveness to the musicianly leader- 
ship of Albert W. Wassell. The fine 
string choirs were displayed to advan- 
tage in the first Worcester performance 
of Scarlatti’s Suite for strings, flute, 
bassoon and tympani. Alice Erickson, 
violinist, was heard with the orchestra 
in Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, win- 
ning an ovation with her brilliant tech- 
nique and admirable variety of tonal 
color. Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
the Prelude to Saint-Saéns’s Le Déluge, 
the Second and Seventh Hungarian 
Dances by Brahms and Hadley’s Herod 
Overture completed the program. 


Operetta Is Presented 


Central Congregational Church, of 
which Ruth Krehbiel-Jacobs is musical 
director, held its first festival of music 
during the week ending May 28. The 
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children’s choir school, assisted by the 
high school choir, gave a colorful pres- 
entation of an operetta. The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, on May 25, honoring the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Rev. Dr. 
Shepherd Knapp as pastor. A concert 
by the choirs and a twilight organ re- 
cital occupied the two following even- 
ings. The festival was concluded on 
May 28 by an evening program at 
Wesley M. E. Church, in which the 
choirs of the two churches displayed 
various groupings of 250 voices. Arthur 
Leslie Jacobs, organist and musical di- 
rector at Wesley Church, and Alfred 
W. G. Peterson, organist at Central 
Church, gave brief organ recitals. 
Joun F. Kyes 





Chinese Monodrama by Fay Foster Is 
Presented 

The Moon Lady, a Chinese mono- 
drama written and composed by Fay 
Foster, was featured on the attractive 
program given by the Century Theatre 
Club, Inc., on May 26. Lyrics were by 
Miss Foster and Alice Monroe Foster. 
The characters were impersonated by 
Mary Anna Gracy, 'ulia Harper and 
Frances Church. Preceding The Moon 
Lady, Miss Foster gave a brief causerie 
on Chinese poetry; and music composed 
by her was presented with Mary Anna 
Gracy and Magdalen Helriegel. That 
the program was greatly enjoyed was 
evident by the cordial applause. Ida 
Taylor is president of the club. The 
chairman of the program was Mrs. 
Ernest A. Medlicott. 

Jessie Ward-Haywood Appears in 

Poetry Week Program 

The National Poetry Week program 
given at the Three Arts Club on May 
23 brought the appearance of Jessie 
Ward-Haywood, poet-diseuse, whose 
artistry was much appreciated in works 
by Staub, Chausson, Vidal, Aylward and 
Dunn. Poems by Mrs. Haywood were 
included in the program, which also 
contained Creighton Allen’s I Am a 
Lute, to a lyric by her. Paul Sargent, 
pianist, and Robert Phillips, tenor, as- 
sisted, being heard in classical, romantic 
and modern works. An appreciative 
audience gave the artists enthusiastic 
applause 
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e Works of Many Genres Appear in Publishers Lists © 


Bornschein Adapts Tchaikovsky’s Sleep- 
ing Beauty as “Choral Ballet” 


Once more Franz C. Bornschein has 
shown his skill in adapting an instrumen- 
tal work for chorus of women’s voices. 
This time it is Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping 
Beauty (New York: Witmark Education- 
al Publications), transcribed for chorus of 
women’s (or treble) voices and piano. Mr. 
Bornschein has worked from Tchaikovsky’s 
original score and has produced what he 
calls a choral ballet. For not only may 
this version be sung, but it may also be 
mimed, directions for the dancers being 
printed in the score. The piano part has 
been made, so that it is entirely playable 
and the creating of the voice parts is some- 
thing of a feather in this composer’s cap. 
For they are all as natural as though 
Tchaikovsky had conceived them himself. 
Of this music little is familiar to audiences 
save the lovely waltz with which the work 
concludes. This Mr. Bornschein has 
handled in a fascinating manaer, achieving 
striking effects in a manner that will be 
found singable by choruses of even mod- 
erate technical ability. 

The whole work is a happy one in this 
form and should find many organizations 
to produce it. The text, an excellent one. 
is by Dorothy Rose. 


t 
New Violin Piece Is Written by Fritz 
Kreisler 
A new original composition by Fritz 
Kreisler is, indeed, an occasion for re- 
joicing on the part of violinists, for the 
great Austrian violinist has written fewer 
original works than he has transcriptions 
for his instrument. His Cavatina (New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc.) is an Andante 
con moto of rare beauty, a singing melody 
for the violin, beginning on the G string 
and working up to an impassioned climax. 
There is a second stanza, so to speak, in 
which the same melody appears an octave 
higher on the A string, the piece ending 
with a charming coda in artificial har- 
monics. The piano part, like all Kreisler 
piano parts, is an ever engaging adventure 
in harmonic subtleties, wholly characteris 
tic of his personal idiom. 


Lockhart Band-Class Method Fills a 
Long-Felt Need 


The Lockhart Band-Class Method (New 
York: Witmark Educational Publications ) 
is in all probability the best book of its 
kind yet written. Lee M. Lockhart, wide 
ly known in his field as an expert, has 
written it in collaboration with Edmund 
M. Goehring, and together they have pro- 
duced a work which ought to be accepted 
as standard. 

The volume of 106 pages at hand, 
marked Book One, indicating that another 
is to follow, begins with The Teacher's 
Ten Commandments, printed in large bold 
type, and in every detail valuable pointers 
for those who teach band in class. Step 
by step the authors build up their instruc- 
tion method, beginning with the simplest 
exercise written out in score. Progressive- 
ly they carry on until the various instru- 
ments have acquired their own indepen- 
dence and are ready to be combined in en- 
semble. For this purpose adaptations of 
familiar music, such as folk and patriotic 
songs and the like. are included. At the 
end of the volume’s study, the beginning 
band has been schooled in the elements and 
should be able to play simple music satisfy- 





ingly, music in which the several notes in 
the chromatic scale of the instruments do 
not appear. A note at the end tells us that 
this is taken up in the second volume. 
To all who teach band 


players this 





Lee M. Lockhart, Who Has Written a New 
Book for the Study of Band Music in Class 
with Edmund M. Goehring 


Lockhart-Goehring method is recommended 
heartily. It is a long awaited book, writ- 
ten with clarity and full knowledge, and 
based, as all works of this kind should be, 
on long experience. The edition is a hand- 
some one. 


Powell Weaver Writes Fine New 

Composition for Organ and Piano 

To that limited repertoire of composi- 
tions for organ and piano Powell Weaver 
adds a work called Exultation, subtitled 
Piéce Symphonique (New York: J. Fischer 
& Bro.), dedicated to his friend and teach- 
er, Pietro A. Yon. It is an admirable piece 
of free composition, opening with an Al- 
legro (quasi andante) for the organ alone, 
answered by the piano in an Allegro maes- 
toso over a low pedal C in the organ. 
There is a brilliant exposition for both in- 
struments, leading to a section in A for 
the piano alone, followed by a dialogue be- 
tween the two instruments. Toward the 
close the organ has an impressive, and 
technically taxing, pedal solo cadenza. after 
which a brief Presto brings the work to a 
ferv conclusion. 

Mr. Weaver has often pleased us with 
his music, but never more than in this 
work, which must be reckoned not only 
one of his best works, but also an out- 
standing original composition for organ 
and piano. 


Chamber Music by A ae 


and Webern Appears 

Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Sonata 
(Vienna:Universal Edition. New York: 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc.) is a 
brilliant example of the unusual gifts of 
this Florentine contemporary. It was writ- 
ten in 1928, but has been published only re- 
cently. Its three movements contain 
vitally engaging material, conceived for the 
piano with mastery. Of the three move- 
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ments we like best the first two, the strong 
opening Rude e violento and the deeply 
inflected Adagio. There is a dedication to 
Walter Gieseking. 

From the same publisher we have An- 
ton Webern’s Quartet, Op. 22 for violin, 
clarinet, tenor saxophone and piano, a 
composition in the Schénbergian manner, 





Fayer, Vienna 


Anton Webern, Whose Quartet for Violin, 
Clarinet, Tenor Saxophone and Piano Is a 
Clever Work 


which is notable chiefly for its cleverness 
of treatment. Music more of the head 
than of the heart. 

Paul Kochanski has made a very brilliant 
transcription for his instrument of the 
Bauerntanz from Szymanowski’s Harnasie, 
a piece that is musically quite as difficult as 
it is technically. It will, however, prove 
rewarding for both instruments for the 
study required to master its intricacies. 


Hipsher Arranges Well Known Works 
for Mixed Chorus 

A valuable volume is one called Choral 
Art Repertoire (Philadelphia: Theodore 
Presser Co.), which contains well known 
compositions, referred to here as “world 
loved master melodies,” arranged for mixed 
chorus with original texts by Edward 
Ellsworth Hipsher. 

Mr. Hipsher has gleaned a fine and in 
many ways novel list, including such 
things as the Romanza from Mozart's Pi- 
ano Concerto in D Minor under the title 
To a Cloud, Brahms’s familiar Hungarian 
Dance in D, arranged here (in C) as The 
Gypsies’ Return, Moszkowski’s Serenata 
called Moonlight in Seville, Molloy’s Ker- 
rv Dance, Raff’s Cavatina called Memories. 


Schumann’s Traumerei called Dreams, 
Dvorak’s Humoresque entitled Spring 
Revels, Drink to Me Only with Thine 


Eyes, Elgar’s Salut d’Amour as The 
Crown of the Year, the Andante of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony as Ode to Free- 
dom, and several others. 

The arrangements are tastefully made 
and very practicable in concention and the 
volume should be welcomed bv choral con- 
ductors. who seek music of this kind for 
their programs. 


New Songs by Grace Leadenham Austin 


A group of new songs by Grace Leaden- 
ham Austin. for which she has written the 
texts as well as the music, includes Let Us 
Sing a New Song. At Eventime, Con- 
stancy, Day Dreams, The Home of Yester- 
years and settings of Zoé Akins’s poem 
You Are the Light and Browning’s The 
Soul Undaunted. 

There is a genuine melodic flow in all 
of them and a feeling for the words that 
is worthy of praise. You Are the Light 
is dedicated to Rosa Ponselle and is for 
high voice. as are Day Dreams and Con- 
stancy, while the others are for medium 
voice. The Soul Undaunted, a setting of a 
part of Paracelsus, is for medium or high 
voice, depending on whether the singer 


uses the alternate notes or not. It has a 
fine martial rhythm and much forceful 
melody. 

The Austin songs are issued under the 
composer’s own imprint. They are all re- 
cital songs. A. 


u——Briefer Mention——s 


For the Piano 

The April issue of New Music contains 
a Suite in four dance movements by Rich- 
ard Donovan and Prelude, No. 4 by Ar- 
thur E. Hardcastle, both extreme Left 
works, cast in the idiom which this maga- 
zine of the newest music sponsors with 
such enthusiasm. Mr. Donovan's is the 
better of the two. 


For ’Cello and 
Eli Zion. By Leo Zeitlin. A well written 
work for this instrument, originally con- 
ceived with orchestra. It is a paraphrase 
on a Jewish folk theme of unusually ex- 
pressive quality. Sterling musicianship is 
revealed in the treatment accorded to it by 
the composer. It may also be played as 
a violin solo, the edition containing a 
violin part. (Kalmus.) 


Piano 


Miscellaneous 


Eighteen Faux-Bourdons and Descants 
for Well Known Hymn Tunes. By Alfred 
Whitehead. Dedicated to the choir of 
Christ Church, Montreal, this is an ably 
done book, which should prove most use- 
ful to choirmasters everywhere. Mr. 
Whitehead’s gift and musicianship have 
aided him in arriving at some melodies 
quite as fine as those which they are, so 
to speak, set against. (Carl Fischer.) 


Part Songs 


Six Canons for Equal Voices and Piano. 
By Gustav Holst. Admirable examples 
of this fine composer’s art. The poems are 
Helen Waddell translations from the Latin. 
Evening on the Moselle. Canon for Two 
Voices and Piano. By Gustav Holst. 
(Curwen. ) 

Anthems 
For Mixed Voices 

If Thou Comest to Serve the Lord, Te 
Deum in E Flat, O Give Thanks Unto the 
Lord, Ye That Fear the Lord, Wait for 
His Mercy, Give Ear to My Voice, O 
Lord. By Edward Shippen Barnes. These 
are all splendid examples of Episcopal 
church music by one of the most gifted 
and most dignified church composers of 
this country. Without exception there is 
real musical quality in his output and 
these anthems are in his best manner. 
(Carl Fischer.) 


For Unaccompanied Mixed Voices 


Let Us With a Gladsome Mind Drop, 
Slow Tears. By Greville Cooke. Two 
beautifully written pieces, the former for 
Thanksgiving, the latter for Lent. (Cur- 
wen. ) 


=— New Music Received —®8 


For Organ 

Introduction and Fugue in E Minor. By 
Ernest Bullock. Postlude. By Henry G. Ley. 
Three Pieces from The Water Music by Handel. 
Arr. by Leonard J. Blake. Concerto in B Fiat, 
last movement, by Handel. Edited by Albert 
Howe. Hymn Tune Prelude by R. Vaughan 
Williams. Arr. by E. Stanley Roper. Humble 


Us by Thy Goodness, by Bach. Ies Meine 
Freude, by Bach. Arr. by Becket Williams. 
(Oxford. ) 

Noble Squire Dacre. (Northumbrian Pin-- 
Tune). Arr. by W. Gillies Whittaker. (Cur- 
wen.) 

Songs 
Since Your Path Crossed Mine. By Mildred 
White Wallace. (Willis.) 
Sacred Songs 


Be With Me, Lord. 
ler. (Willis.) 
For String Orchestra (Scores) 
Pavane. By Richard Dering (1575-1630) 
Edited by Sir Richard R. Terry. (Curwen.) 
Girls’ Operettas 


Friendship, or In Mozart's Time. 
Two Part. By Mary Lichthardt. 


By Harold Amadeus Mil- 


Unison and 
(Willis. ) 
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BROADCASTS HERALD 
CHAUTAUQUA SEASON 


Members of Opera Association 
Are Heard in Preliminary 
Series 





As a forecast of the coming season 
of music at Chautauqua Institution, the 
Chautauqua Opera Association is again 
presenting a series of broadcasts this 
year in advance of the summer sched- 
ule which will be directed by Albert 
Stoessel at Chautauqua. 


The season at Chautauqua is to open 


-on July 2. Choral concerts will begin 


on that date. July 11 will bring the first 
of the symphony orchestra programs 
conducted by Georges Barrére. Oper- 
atic performances under Mr. Stoessel 
will begin on July 14. The season is 
to close on Aug. 20. 

The Chautauqua Summer Schools 
will continue to specialize in courses 
for musicians and music teachers, ac- 
cording to Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, presi- 
dent of Chautauqua Institution. A de- 
partment will be conducted for teachers 
and supervisors of public school music 
under the supervision of the School of 
Education, Department of Music, of 
New York University, Dr. John With- 


ers, dean. 
Distinguished Faculty 


Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, will head the 
piano department, having as his asso- 
ciates Oscar Wagner, assistant dean at 
Juilliard; Eliza McC. Woods, of the 
staff of the Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore; and Gordon Stanley, of the 
Institute of Musical Art and _ the 
Juilliard School. 

The voice department is to be directed 
by Horatio Connell, of the faculty of the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadel- 
phia, assisted by Clarence W. Reinert. 
The director of the violin department 
is to be Mischa Mischakoff, with Reber 
Johnson of the Oberlin Conservatory 
and Dorothea Nolte Bestor as his assist- 
ants. Instruction in flute playing will 
be given by Mr. Barrére. Other classes 
will include those for ’cellists, directed 
by Georges Miquelle, solo ’cellist of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 





CROWDS HEAR AIDA 


Opera in Hippodrome at Pupular 
Prices Attracts Thousands 
Opera at popular prices in the Hip- 
podrome has attracted audiences num- 
bering thousands. The series of Al- 
fredo Salmaggi’s Chicago Opera Com- 
pany began on Saturday evening, June 
3, with a performance of Aida, given 
on a lavish scale and with notable 
singers. Lola Monti-Gorsey had the 
title role, singing with fine effect. The 
Amneris was Norma France, who dis- 
charged her duties competently. As 
Radames, Pasquale Ferrara sang with 
ringing tones. Pasquale Amato appeared 
as Amonasro, investing the role, which 
he had made his own, with convincing 
power. His resonant voice gave the 
right authority to the music, and his 
acting was on a high plane of histrionic 
skill. Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted 
with vigor, and the ballet was headed 

by Martha Henkel. 

Principals in repetition of Aida were 
Elsie Della Motte, Agnes De Lorme, 
Edward Ransome, Edward Albano, 
Charlotte Ryan, Maude Rooney, Aroldo 
windi and Nino Ruisi and Luigi Dalle 
Molle. All achieved noteworthy suc- 
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cess; and Graham Harris, as conduc- 
tor, received just praise. 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
were given in fine style on Thursday 
evening, June 8. The cast of the former 
work was made up of Mme. Monti- 
Gorsey, Nancy Cingola, Alice Homer, 


Ivo Egidi, Mr. Ruisi and Antonio 
D’Amico. Artists in Pagliacci were 
Louise Taylor, Messrs. Ferrara and 


Amato and Luigi Cesare. Both operas 
were conducted by Mr. Bamboschek. 

The schedule for the week of June 
12 was to include La Traviata, La Forza 
del Destino, Rigoletto, La Gioconda, La 
Traviata and La Bohéme. 





Noted Artists Appear in Concert Under 
La Forge—Bertimen Direction 


DariEN, Conn., June 10.—A beauti- 
ful concert was given in the Darien 
High School on June 8 under the direc- 
tion of Frank La Forge and Ernesto 
Bertmen. Artists who gave the pro- 
gram were Margaret Matzenauer, con- 
tralto; Richard Crooks, tenor; Mr. La 
Forge, composer-pianist, and Jerry Mi- 
rate, pianist. 

The program was of an unusual 
character, including two song cycles, 
Frauenliebe und Leben by Schumann 
and Schubert’s Die schéne Miillerin, 
the former sung by Mme. Matzenauer 
and the latter by Mr. Crooks. The rich- 
ness of Mme. Matzenauer’s voice and 
her fine artistry combined to make her 
performance memorable. Mr. Crooks 
employed his telling interpretative skill 
and golden tones to the best advantage, 
holding the attention of his audience 
completely. The accompaniments of Mr. 
La Forge were perfect in their effect 
of absolute unity with the art of the 
singers. Mr. Mirate, a pupil of Mr. 
Bertmen, played a group of Chopin in 
a manner that revealed talent far above 
the average. His sense of musical 
values is rare in a player of his youth. 

In spite of intense heat, the audito- 
rium was filled to capacity with an au- 
dience that bestowed lavish applause on 
the performers. 





Rubinstein Club Holds Annual Business 
Meeting 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, held its 
annual business meeting on May 11, at 
the Waldorf Astoria. The following 
were unanimously elected directors for 
another term: Mrs. G. P. Benjamin, 
Mrs. Walter Gray Crump, Mrs. Lutie 
Fechheimer, Mrs. E. F. Patterson, Mrs. 
Gustave Gordon Schick and Mrs. W. 
H. Van Tassell. A new director is 
Mrs. Harry Wykes Whitehill. Mem- 
bers of the nominating committee were: 
Mrs. Frank Brewster, chairman, Mrs. 
George Reichman, Mrs. Louis M. An- 
derson, Mrs. Edward Valentine, and 
Mrs. John Thomas Walsh. 

Reports for the year were read bv 
the secretary and treasurer, Mary Jor- 
dan Baker, and the corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Alexander H. Gandlish. 





Union Theological Seminary Presents 
Candidates’ Compositions 

A program of compositions by candi- 
dates for the degree of Master of Sa- 
cred Music at the Union Theological 
Seminary School of Sacred Music was 
given in the James Chapel on the eve- 
ning of May 18. The mixed choirs of 
Union Theological Seminary and the 
Brick Church, and the choir of men 
and boys of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, participated. Soloists 
were Corleen Wells, soprano, Harold 
Haugh, tenor, Raymond Moremen, bari- 
tone, George Garriques, boy soprano, 
Margaret Sittig, violinist, and Luis 
Harold Sanford, pianist and organist. 


DAYTON CONCLUDES 
SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


Tibbett, Pons and the Cincinnati 
Symphony Are Among 
Visitors 


Dayton, June 10.—This city has 
closed an active and artistically success- 
ful musical season. A Brahms Centen- 
ary concert was given at the Miami 
Hotel on May 7. The program included 
the F Minor Quintet, the variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Haydn, and sev- 
eral other important works. Those par- 
ticipating included Alverda Sinks and 
Mary Blue Morris, pianists, John Alda 
Lewis, tenor, and Marjorie Squires, 
contralto. The concert, which was un- 
der the auspices of the Allied Arts 
Group, was directed by Virginia D. 
Sturm. 

Lawrence Tibbett gave a brilliant 
concert recently under the auspices of 
J. Hermann Thuman, Cincinnati man- 
ager. Attractions under the same man- 
agement during the season have in- 
cluded Lily Pons, the Don Cossack Rus- 
sian Male Chorus, and the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra under the baton 
of Eugene Goossens. 

The Civic Concert Series has brought 
Charles Hackett, Barre-Hill, Olga Aver- 
ino, a joint concert by Isabelle Yalkow- 
sky and Ruth Posselt, and a concert by 
the National Small Orchestra with Ru- 
dolph Ganz as conductor. Plans for 
this series for next season are as yet 
indefinite. 

A highly successful concert was pre- 
sented by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
Benjamin Grobani, of the Curtis Insti- 
tute was likewise heard in recital. 

The Morning Musicales of the Day- 
ton Music Club included a concert by 
the Tollefsen Trio which was very en- 
thusiastically received. Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska, of the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, ap- 
peared under the same auspices, as did 
Ann Mathea, who gave a costume re- 
cital of Scandinavian songs. 








New Artists Join Faculty of David 
Mannes School 

Three new members appointed to the 
faculty of the David Mannes Music 
School for next year are Isabelle Ven- 
gerova, pianist; Lillian Fuchs, violinist 
and violist, and Naoum Benditzky, 
‘cellist. 

Mme. Vengerova, a pupil of Lesche- 
tizky and Annette Essipoff has toured in 
Europe and has been on the faculty of 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia. Miss Fuchs, plays the viola in 
the Perolé String Quartet. Mr. Ben- 
ditzky, Russian born, was a member of 
the Gordon String Quartet in Chicago 
for two years. 





Frances Pelton-Jones and Lillian Gus- 
tafson Heard in Greenwich 

GREENWICH, CONN., June 10—An 
enthusiastic audience was drawn to the 
recital given by Frances Pelton-Jones, 
harpsichordist, assisted by Lillian Gus- 
tafson, soprano, in the Pickwick Arms 
on the afternoon of June 2. Both art- 
ists won hearty applause for their con- 
vincing interpretations. 





Harry D. Kline Appointed Managing 
Director of Mecca Auditorium 

Harry D. Kline has been appointed 
managing director and booking repre- 
sentative of Mecca Auditorium, which 
has been completely renovated. A new 
booking organization is to have charge 
of rentals, and is arranging contracts 
for the coming season. 
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Vera de Villiers Will v 
Be Heard in America 
During Coming Season 


©Bertram Park, London 


Vera de Villiers, English Contralto 


According to reports received in New 
York last week, Mme. Vera de Villiers, 
English contralto, was received with 
great favor in her recital in Paris on 
May 30, singing Brahms and Rachman- 
inoff. She will be heard in the United 
States in recital during the coming sea- 
son. 


Ingenius Bentzar to Hold Master 
Class at Mario Chamlee Studio 
Ingenius Bentzar, vocal advisor of 

the Royal Opera, Copenhagen, will con- 

duct a master school of singing at the 


Mario Chamlee Studio at Wilton, 
Conn., from June 20 to Sept. 20. Mr. 
Chamlee, who prepared his Wagner 


roles, Lohengrin and Walther in Die 
Meistersinger, last season with Mr. 
Bentzar, and who has been studying 
with him since, has offered a scholar- 
ship for Mr. Bentzar’s class to the most 
promising voice, which will be awarded 
on June 20 at the audition, which will 
be judged by three members of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Associated with 
Mr. Bentzar will be Rudolph Thomas, 
conductor of the former New York 
Opera Comique. 





Ed Perkins Returns, Engages Artists 
for American Appearances 

Ed Perkins has returned from Eu- 
rope, where he signed contracts with 
the following artists for appearances in 
the United States and Canada during 
the season of 1933-34: Asaf and Sula- 
mith Messerer, Russian ballet dancers; 
Janet Olcott, pianist, daughter of the 
late Chauncey Olcott; José Mbojica, 
tenor, and Lushanya, American Indian 
contralto. The bookings of these ar- 
tists will be under the exclusive direc- 
tion of Columbia Concerts Corporation. 





C. Hooper Trask Is Killed 


30LZANO, ITALY, June 8—C. Hooper 
Trask, dramatic correspondent in Berlin 
for the New York Times, was killed yes- 
terday, and his wife, who accompanied 
him, was seriously injured, when the auto- 
mobile which they were in plunged over a 
curve in a mountain road at Vigo di Fasso. 
Mr. Trask was also Berlin representative 
of The Musical Courier, New York. 


Alfred H. Jay Dies 


Urica, N. Y., June 10—Alfred H. Jay, 
co-director of the Utica Conservatory of 
Music, died recently. Mr. Jay was born 
in England in 1872, and came to this coun- 
try about forty years ago. E. K. B. 
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| A Pause in Activities | 








Walter 


Golde Takes 
Beginning the Summer 
Conduct in New York 


a Brief Rest Before 
Course He Will 


Artists from the studio of Walter 
Golde, teacher of singing and composer, 
have been extensively heard this season. 
John Gurney, bass-baritone, sang in 
seventy-five recitals and was heard as 
guest artist in the Brick Church. Helen 
Oelheim, contralto, has been singing 
over WEAF and WJZ. 

Christine Kendrick, lyric soprano, was 
engaged to give a recital for the bene- 
fit of the Seamen’s Church Institute at 
the Barclay Hotel in Philadelphia re- 
cently. She also appeared with the 
Philadelphia Light Opera Company. 
Katherine Metcalf, dramatic soprano, 
gave a song recital at the A. W. A. 

Michaele Raggini, tenor, completed a 
tour of sixteen cities in the West. He 
took part in programs of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 





Pupils of Elsenheimer Appear 


A piano recital was given with success 
by pupils of Nicholas J. Elsenheimer in 
Aeolian Hall on May 27. Those appearing 
were Claudia Cambria, Iris Campbell, 
Georgine Smith, Sophie Cambria, Marie 
Sclajani, Virginius Zana, Rosetta Good- 
kind, Gertrude Elsenheimer and Beatrice 
Anthony. 
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Artists Appear in La Forge-Berimen 
Broadcasts 


The regular weekly La Forge-Beri- 
men Musicale over the Columbia Net- 
work on May 18 brought before the 
microphone Marie Powers, contralto, and 
Orsala Pucciarelli, coloratura soprano. Miss 
Pucciarelli sang a group of Rossini songs 
and Ah, non Giunge from La Sonnnam- 
bula. Frank La Forge, teacher of both 
singers, was at the piano. 

The May 25 program had Mary Frances 
Wood, pianist, John Uppman, baritone, 
and Materno Dreymiiller, accompanist. 
Miss Wood’s first group consisted of the 
Camp Sketches, five new short composi- 
tions by Mr. La Forge. 

On June 1 the broadcast presented Emma 
Otero, coloratura soprano, heard in the 
Mad Scene from Hamlet, and Marian An- 
derson, contralto, who sang the Gypsy 
Songs of Brahms and Trampin’ by Boat- 
ner. The two artists gave the duet from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, in which Mr. La 
Forge, their teacher, added much to the 
ensemble through the medium of his ac- 
companiment. 


Adelaide Gescheidt Artist Heard at 
Essex Club 


Julie Ill, soprano, a pupil of Adelaide 
Gescheidt, New York teacher and coach, 
was heard in a program entitled An Hour 
of Song at the Essex County Countrv 
Club, Newark, N. J., on June 2. Her list 
consisted of works by Pergolesi, Hiie, 
Fauré, Del’Acqua, Jacobson, Bemberg, 
Schumann, Brahms, Kramer, Weaver, 
Troyer, Woodman, Stange, Curran, Davis 
and Willeby, in all of which her attractive 
voice and charming style were heard to ex- 
cellent advantage. Stuart Ross was at the 
piano, 


Estelle Liebling Artists Are Active 


Estelle Liebling artists have been ful- 
filling many engagements. Anne Roselle, 
recently returned from a tour of Europe, 
sang Nedda in Pagliacci at Radio City 
Music Hall during the week of May 25 
featrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, was 
featured at Radio City Music Hall in the 
week of May 18. Patricia O’Connell, so- 
prano of the New York Opera Comique, 
has been singing in the revival of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin given by the Players. Celia 
Branz, contralto, sang at Radio City Music 
Hall during the week beginning June | 
Helen Arnold, soprano, has been engaged 
for leading roles with the St. Louis Mu 
nicipal Opera Company this summer. Edith 
Harvey, coloratura soprano, was engaged 
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Heard in School and Studio 


for two weeks in the octet singing at the 
Paramount Theatre, beginning the week 
of May 25. Helen Eisler sang the role of 
Gretel in Hansel and Gretel at the Forrest 
Theatre. 

The following artist pupils of Miss Lieb- 
ling gave a recital at the Federation Set- 
tlement on the evening of May 19: Percy 
Brown, Solis Coleman, Victoria Franzen, 
Edith Harvey, Helen Lanvin, Milton Les- 
lie, Claire Miller, Rina Revel, Ann Sea- 
ton and Garfield Swift. Sydelle Rausch, 
another of Miss Liebling’s artist pupils, 
was the accompanist. 





Beramen Pupil in Piano Recital 

Jerry Mirate, pupil of Ernesto Beramen, 
gave a piano recital in the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios on May 25, presenting a 
program of classical and modern composi- 
tions. Mr. Mirate was heard to advantage 
in works by Chopin, Ireland, Prokofieff 
and Balakireff. Among the outstanding 
numbers were the Chopin B Minor Scher- 
zo, and the Islamey Variations by Bala- 
kireff. In these two works, the young ar- 
tist was especially applauded. 





Artists of Beula Shacknové Make 
Appearances 

Lucille Berthon, artist pupil of Beula 
Shacknové, sang the role of Tavena in 
Gounod’s Mireille over WOR on May 28. 
On May 24 she appeared as guest artist 
at the National Arts Club. On May 25 
Miss Berthon sang at a reception given 
at the Carlyle Hotel in honor of Mrs. 
Malcolm MacCoy, president of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She was also engaged to sing as guest art- 
ist at the Esplanade Hotel on June 11, and 
to appear as Germaine in The Chimes oi 
Normandy over WOR. 

Mildred Rose, staff artist of WABC. 
appears on weekly broadcasts. She was 
guest soloist on June 3 at Riverside 
Church, and sang in Verdi’s Requiem at 
the Cathedral Hour over WABC. 

Viola Philo was engaged at Radio City 
Music Hall for the first week in June, 
singing Hungarian songs. 

Mrs. Frances Bellinger, who studies dic- 
tion with Mme. Shacknové, was chosen as 
representative of Poetry Week for West- 
chester County. She was guest speaker at 
a gathering of contemporary poets in Phil- 
osophy Hall, Columbia University, on 
May 27 


Leon Carson Gives Hour of Song at 
Nutley, N. J. 

Nuttey, N. J., June 10.—The sixth an- 
nual Hour of Song, given by artist-pupils 
and students of Leon Carson, teacher of 
singing, was heard in the Spring Garden 
School Auditorium on May 23. Those par- 
ticipating with success were Elsa Dwyer, 
Marie McGoey, Doris Miller, Ruth Bu- 
cher, Arnold Unger, Gertrude Zitzmann, 
Winifred Parker, Florence Carr, Alvin 
Jaekel, Helen Kruge, Constance Clements 
Carr, Henry Haberle, Margaret Russell, 
Grace McManus Smith, Ethel Bennett and 
Betty O’ Neill Scott. The program covered 
a wide range of classic and operatic music 
and songs. Vera J. Kerrigan was the ac- 
companust. 





Wildermann Institute Holds Tenth 
Annual Commencement 


The tenth annual commencement of the 
Wildermann Institute of Music, Marie B. 
Wildermann, director, was held in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium on the afternoon 
of May 27. An address was made by Dr. 
Becket Gibbs of the Union Theological 
Seminary and the Juilliard Graduate 
School faculty. Assisting artists were J. 
Thurston Noé, organist; Madeleine Le 
Fortier, violinist ; Robert Moody, bass, and 
Maria De Maso, soprano. 





Fiona McCleary Presents Pupils in 
Recital 


Fiona McCleary, formerly teacher at the 
Tebias Matthay Piano School in London, 
presented pupils in recital at the Studio 


Club on May 13. Sylvia Dickler, eleven 
years old, played Bach’s Italian Concerto 
and an Impromptu by Chopin. Leonard 
Arner, who is nine years old, contributed 
works by Haydn, Grieg and Heller. Also 
taking part in the program were Nancy 
and Jane Urba, Syril and Maxwell War- 
shauer, Alice Salaff, Evelyn Rosenberg, 
Yetta Katz, Ruth Harris and Robert Taft. 
Dr. Becket Gibbs of the Juilliard School 
of Music, spoke on behalf of the Musi- 
cians Emergency Fund, for which a collec- 
tion was taken. Edward d’Evry, organist 
of the Brompton Oratory, London, gave a 
talk on the value of musical education. 





Anna Theresa Briggs Presents Singers 
in Recitals 


Anna Theresa Briggs presented talented 
singers at a musicale held in the Rodin 
Studios recently. Those appearing were 
Bessie-Louise Bane, Edythe Maier, Ethel 
Harrison, Rocco Ruggiero, Edith Ward, 
Kay Gray, Edward Herlong, Lita Korbe 
and Mildred Carey. Corinne Homer was 
at the piano. The program included works 
by Donizetti, Schumann, Bizet, Schubert, 
Massenet, Sibelius, Watts, Hageman, Ras- 
bach, Horsman and other composers. A 
program given on June 1 featured operatic 
arias in addition to a miscellaneous list of 
songs. Edith Ward, soprano, and Bessie- 
Louise Bane, mezzo-soprano, appeared in 
a successful recital at the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club earlier in the season. 





Loie Nickerson Heard in Recital Pro- 
gram 

Loie Nickerson, artist pupil of Harold 
Morris, gave an artistic piano recital in 
Mr. Morris’s studio on a recent evening. 
Featured on the program was Mr. Mor- 
ris’s Concerto with the composer at the 
second piano. Miss Nickerson and Mr. 
Morris also played two movements from 
Rachmaninoft’s Second Concerto and the 
soloist was heard in MacDowell’s Keltic 
Sonata and in pieces by Chopin, Bach and 
Scarlatti. The program was repeated in 
New Rochelle for the Corburn Memorial 


Home. At this recital, Miss Nickerson 
played Mr. Morris’s Scherzo as an en- 
core. 





Pupils of Mrs. A. Theodore Gaillard 
Heard in Recital 


Piano pupils of Mrs. A. Theodore Gail- 
lard were heard to advantage at a recital 
given in her studio on May 28. Taking 
part in the program were Jean Klayman, 
Martin Klayman, Caroline Miller, Grace 
Green, Mary Fox, Cornelia Bailey, Susan 
Fox, Frieda Cooper and Mildred Cooper. 
The list was made up of works by Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Branscombe, Hatch, Den- 
née, Durant, Massenet, MacDowell, Las- 
son, Grieg, Moszkowski, Albeniz, Brahms, 
Debussy and de Falla. 





Mme. Charlotte Rozé Opens New York 
Studio 

Mme. Charlotte Rozé, coach, formerly 
a pupil of Mme. Marcella Sembrich, has 
opened her studio in Carnegie Hall fol- 
lowing her return from Hollywood, where 
she was engaged as vocal instructor of 
screen performers. Among her aartist- 
students here are Yvette Rene and Ethel 
Rogell. Norma Gregg, who has been 
touring the Pacific Coast with the Henri 
Schumann-Heink Orchestra, is resuming 
her coaching under Mme. Rozé. 
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WORCESTER LISTS 
FESTIVAL CONCERTS 


October Programs Will Include 
Several Innovations—To Use 
New Home 


Worcester, June 10.—The Worces- 
ter County Musical Association has 
published the schedule of the Worcester 
Music Festival to be held from Oct. 2 
to 7 under the conductorship of Albert 
Stoessel. There will be five evening 
performances and a mid-week afternoon 
program for children, a radical read- 
justment of events being made possible 
by transferring the festival to its new 
home in the Auditorium. 

Another innovation permitted by the 
stage equipment of the new building 
will be a presentation on Oct. 7 of 
Cimarosa’s opera buffa, The Secret 
Marriage, to be given in English by a 
cast from the Juilliard Graduate School 
under the baton of Mr. Stoessel and 
with Alfredo Valenti as stage director. 
Among other novelties chosen are Wal- 
ter Howe’s Dedicace, Toward the Un- 
known Region by Vaughan Williams, 
and Stravinsky’s Symphony of the 
Psalms. There will be performances of 
Elijah and Verdi’s Requiem. Other 
works repeated from previous festivals 
are to be Brahms’s Song of Destiny and 
the Coronation Scene from Boris 
Godounoff. 


Notable Artists to Appear 





The chorus, numbering 400, will be 
the largest ever heard at a festival, and 
the usual festival orchestra is to take 


part. Artists to be heard include Rosa 
Ponselle, Jeannette Vreeland, Olga 
Averino, Josephine Antoine, Ruthe 
Huddle, Rose Bampton, Grace Leslie, 
Marion Selee, Dan Gridley, Arthur 
Hackett, Charles Haywood, Richard 
Bonelli, Julius Huehn, Roderic Cross, 


Sascha Gorodnitzki and Jestis Maria 
Sanroma. Walter Howe is the festival 
organist and associate conductor. The 
accompanist is Mrs. J. Vernon Butler. 
Joun F. Kyes 





Sheet Music Dealers Elect Officers 

Cuicaco, June 10.—At the twentieth 
convention of the National Association 
of Sheet Music Dealefs, held at the 
Hotel Stevens from June 5 to 7, the fol- 
lowing were elected officers: 

President, Robert A. Schmitt, Paul 
A. Schmitt Music Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; vice president, Edgar P. Han- 
gen, Hangen’s Music House, Reading, 
Penn.; secretary-treasurer, Thomas J. 
Donlan, New York, for the twelfth con- 
secutive year. 

New directors are: Albert H. Foster, 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago; 
Augustus Powers, G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York; Emil E. Stock, Carl 


Fischer, Inc., New York; S. Dallas 
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YOUNG SPRINGFIELD MUSICIANS HAILED 


Tucker, S. Ernest Philpitt & Son, 
Ver D. C.; Will A. Young, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 








Concerts Under John Warren Erb and 
Frank Luker Are Applauded 


Concerts given by the department oi 
music education of New York Univer- 
sity, of which Hollis Dann is the direc- 
tor, were applauded by discriminating 
audiences. Under the conductorship of 
John Warren Erb, the Orchestral So- 
ciety was heard advantageously on May 
11, when the program included the first 
performance of Mr. Erb’s composition, 
The Unfolding, for strings. Haydn's 
Oxford Symphony was played, and 
there were works by Wagner, Beetho- 
ven, Bach, Liszt and other composers. 
Soloists were Andrea Johannsen so- 
prano, and Ruth Epstein, harpists. 

Miss Johannsen, who studies with 
Harriet Foster, was acclaimed with en- 
thusiasm for her compelling interpre- 
tation of the Waltz from Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet and other songs. Her 
voice has substance and an attractive 
timbre, and in all her contributions, 
which included Leroux’s Le Nil (or- 
chestrated by Sir Henry Wood), and 
songs by Hallstrém, Liszt and Thrane, 
her artistry was worthy of all praise. 

The chamber music program on May 
12 was under the direction of Frank 
Luker. It contained Mr. Luker’s Medi- 
tation, played by Keith Davis, violinist, 
with the composer at the piano; Schu- 
mann’s Quintet for strings and piano, 
and music by Franck, Handel, Mozart 
and Casella. Those taking part were 
Harriette Ridley, Howard Lindberg, 
Moses Chusid, Walter Kob, Hazel 
Gronberg, Peter Marino, Theodore Fa- 
gin, Isidore Russ, Frances Rehman, 
Louis Kolopsky, Arthur Aaron and the 
Messrs. Allen, Sachs, Solomon, and 
Condosta. 

American compositions were featured 
by the Sinfonia Chapter on May 10, rep- 
resentation being given to Vincent 
Jones of the faculty with his Sonata, 
played by Arthur Jones, pianist, and Mr. 
Davis; and to Norman Lloyd, Luther 
Goodhart, A. Walter Kramer, R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman, John Alden Carpen- 
ter and Charles T. Griffes. Mark Hoff- 
man appeared as pianist, and Harvey 
Woodruff as baritone. 





Musical Program Heard at Help-a- 
Neighbor Campaign Opening 
The Help - a - Neighbor - to - Help-a 
Neighbor campaign launched by the 
Emergency Food Station of the Cornell 
Memorial Church was inaugurated on 
May 11 with a performance at the Len- 
ox Little Theatre, sponsored by a com- 
mittee of which Mrs. S. B. Chapin is 
the chairman. Taking part in the pro- 
gram were Freda Woodside, soprano, 
and James Woodside, baritone, accom- 
panied by Howard Kubik. Civil War 
songs were sung by a male chorus led 
by Arthur Judson Phillips. A feature 
of the program was an impersonation 
of Abraham Lincoln by Dr. Lincoln 

Caswell, pastor of the church. 





John Warren Erb Is Made Doctor 

of Music 

WASHINGTON, Pa., June 10.—Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Music on John 
Warren Erb at the 133rd commence- 
ment, held on June 3. 

Mr. Erb has been a member of the 
faculty of New York University since 
1922, and since 1929, director of in- 
strumental music in that institution. 
He has also been director of music at 
Lafayette College since 1927. 





School Glee Clubs and Players 
Give Fine Performance 


of Elijah 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 10.—The 
glee clubs and orchestra of Central 
High School, under the baton of Hazel 
Clark, gave Elijah at the Auditorium 
on May 27 in a manner which elicited 
the prolonged applause of a large audi- 
ence. The chorus of 150 was respon- 
sive at all times to the conductor’s will, 
and excellent climaxes and contrasts 
were obtained. 

The student orchestra was noteworthy 
in the smooth background given to the 
well-known soloists, Corleen Wells, 
Grace Leslie, Dan Gridley and Her- 
bert Gould. Marguerite Klar sang the 
part of the Youth. Other students tak- 
ing part in the double quartet were 
Betty Chapin, Lois MacAleese, Camille 
Cloutier, Folke Ferre, Russell Bras- 
sard, Milton Auerbach and Robert El- 
mer. 

The organization which makes these 
amazing concerts possible is headed by 
William C. Hill, principal of Central 
High School, and Raymond B. Shat- 
tuck, president of the Parent-Teacher 
\ssociation. 

“Pop” Concerts Concluded 


The Springfield Symphony Orchestra, 
Arthur H. Turner, conductor, gave its 
final “pop” concerts on May 11 and 22. 
Soloists were Margaret Regal, colora- 
tura soprano; Winifred Beaver, pianist ; 
Naomi Trombley, violinist, and John 
Donoghue, baritone. In the last con- 
cert, Emil K. Janser, Springfield com- 
poser, conducted his own tone poem. 
An Autumn Day in the Mountains. 

Springfield Kiwanis Club sponsored 
a songfest at the Auditorium on June 1, 
in which more than 600 children from 
eleven nearby towns took part. The 
public was admitted without charge. 
John F. Ahern, supervisor of music 
here, led the chorus of visiting chil- 
dren and also presented the boys’ so- 
prano chorus of this city, numbering 
150 voices, in several works. 





Hazel Clark, Who Conducted a Splendid 
Concert of the Springfield Central High 
School Glee Clubs and Orchestra 


A. H, Messenger conducted the Mon- 
son High School Band in a concert on 
the esplanade before the songfest. Clar- 
ence M. Abbott headed the committee 
of arrangements. 


Joun F. Kyes 





Six Nations Represented in Organ 
Recital at Hightstown 


Hicutstown, N. J., June 10.—At a 
recital last month at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Carlotta L. Davison, or- 
ganist, presented a program devoted to 
compositions of six nations. Germany 
was represented by Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor, Belgium by Lem- 
mens’s Sonata Pontificale, France by 
Guilmant’s Lamento, England by Wol- 
stenholme’s Allegretto in E Flat, 
Czechoslovakia by the Largo from 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony and 
America by A. Walter Kramer’s Con- 
cert Prelude in D Minor. 
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Take Prominent Part in Pro- 
grams Successfully Given 
During Music Week 


Denver, June 10.—Music Week was 
carried on this year with success, in 
spite of proposals that it be discon- 
tinued. The schedule was largely made 
up of school activities. 

Three of the major attractions were 
contributed by public schools, the open- 
ing concert being given by 4,000 chil- 
dren from the sixth grade. Junior high 
schools were represented by a chorus of 
500, an orchestra of 400 and a band of 
225. There were 300 in the chorus 
furnished by the senior high schools, 
150 players in the all-city orchestra and 
300 in the all-city band. Choral work 
was under the direction of John C. 
Kendel, correspondent for MusICAL 
AmeErRIcA. Raymon H. Hunt, super- 
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visor of instrumental work, had charge 
of that part of the performance. A 
state high school contest continued over 
three days. 

An Ensemble Matinee contained mu- 
sic by Brahms, sung by a double quar- 
tet under the direction of John C. Wil- 
cox. The Denver Woodwind Quartet 
appeared, and excerpts from Martha 
were given by a quartet of students of 
Florence Lamont Hinman. A concert 
by players from the combined bands of 
colleges and universities in the state, 
sponsored by Kappa Kappa Psi of Col- 
orado, was well received. 

Monsignor Bossetti, choirmaster of 
the Immaculate Conception Cathedral, 
directed a delightful performance of 
Mignon in the City Auditorium. Well 
known soloists of the city had leading 
roles, and the production was of a very 
high standard. The choral work was 
especially worthy of mention. T. M. 





CONSERVATORY ARTISTS 
ACTIVE IN CINCINNATI 


Herbert Witherspoon’s Address on 
Opera Broadcast—Students Sing 
in Festival Chorus 


CINCINNATI, June 10. — Herbert 
Witherspoon, director of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, spoke over the 
WEAF network from Station WTAM, 
Cleveland, recently, his subject be- 
ing The Future of Opera and the Cre- 
ation of Audiences. This program was 
one of a series sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
Mr. Witherspoon is one of the founders 
of the organization. 

Due to the May Festival concerts, the 
conservatory scheduled no recitals dur- 
ing that week. Many of the students 
are members of the Festival Chorus. 
Dan Beddoe, tenor, one of the soloists, 
is a faculty member. 

The first of a series of recitals by 
students who achieved degrees in 
June was scheduled to take place on 
May 8. Those to appear were Tula 
Wharton, pupil of Robert Perutz; Mary 
E. Wood, pupil of Ruth T. Petrovic, 
and Ruthann Crumrine, pupil of Daniel 
Ericourt. The accompanists: Mary Es- 
tel Forbes and Mary Phillips Street. 

The second program of this series 
was arranged for May 10 with the fol- 
lowing participating: Virginia Hard- 
ing, pupil of Karl Kirksmith; Franklin 
Bens, pupil of John A. Hoffman; Keith 
Mixson, pupil of Karin Dayas; accom- 
panists, Babette Holstein and Miriam 
Otto. 

The Conservatory Concert Choir, 
conducted by Mr. Witherspoon, was 
to give a concert at the Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club on Wednesday after- 
noon, May 10. 

On May 11 William Pfeiffer, member 
of the faculty, was scheduled to give 
a recital of sonatas of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth centuries, for flute, with 
Mary Phillips Street at the piano. A 
quartet from the department of opera, 
composed of Nadelle Schuping, Belva 
Kibler, Theodore Valentine and Ellis 
Frakes took part. 





Washington Applauds Emma Redell 

WasHINGTON, June 10—Emma Re- 
dell sang at the luncheon given by the 
District of Columbia Federation of 
Women's Clubs at the Mayflower on 
May 15 and caused a sensation. This 
was the first time Miss Redell had been 
heard in her native city in recent years, 
and the audience was proud to welcome 
her home again. R. H, 
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SCHOOL MUSICIANS PRAISED IN DENVER 





Horace E. Tureman, Conductor of the Den- 
ver Symphony Which Gave a Concert for 
the Music Clubs and Teachers Convention 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
GIVES BRAHMS CONCERT 


Quartet by Norman Lockwood, Faculty 
Member, Also Has Hearing and 
Is Warmly Received 


OBERLIN, June 10.—The centenary of 
Johannes Brahms was celebrated on 
Sunday, May 7, with a program of 
chamber music given by three faculty 
members of the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music. Mrs. Mary U. Bennett, pi- 
anist, Raymond Cerf, violinist, and 
John Frazer, ’cellist, played the Sonata 
for ‘cello and piano in E Minor, the 
Sonata for piano and violin in G, and 
the Trio in E Fiat. 

Warner Concert Hall was the scene 
on a recent Sunday, of a program 
given by the Conservatory String 
Quartet, with Raymond Cerf as first 
violin, Reber Johnson as second violin, 
Maurice Kessler, viola, and John Fra- 
zer, ‘cello. The chief interest of the 
occasion, to the Oberlin audience, was 
a performance of the Quartet in G by 
Normand Lockwood. Mr. Lockwood, 
who joined the conservatory staff as 
professor of theory and composition 
last fall, was a Prix de Rome scholar. 
The Quartet is in the advanced modern 
manner, highly interesting in form and 
content. It was warmly received by 
the hearers. 

The two other works on the program 
were the Mozart Quartet in F and the 
C Minor Quartet of Brahms. 





Maier and Pattison to Feature Works 
by American Composers 

Works written by American com- 
posers for two pianos will have an im- 
portant place in the new repertoire 
which Guy Maier and Lee Pattison are 
preparing for next season. These in- 
clude Ernest Bacon’s Wasting Time; 
On a Merry Theme, by Arthur Elkus; 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s Jazz Study, 
and Scherzo for two pianos and orches- 
tra; Richard Platt’s Pastorale ; the Mac- 
Dowell-Fox Forest Elves; Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason’s Prelude and Fugue; Irish 
Dance, by D. G. Blake; Nymphs at the 
Spring, by Templeton Strong; Little 
Faun, by Powell Weaver; Ernest 
Hutcheson’s Concerto for two pianos 
and orchestra; Turkey in the Straw, 
by Dalies Frantz; and Arkansas Trav- 
eler, by Mr. Pattison. 

The first appearance of the Messrs. 
Maier and Pattison since their decision 
to appear together again, after an ab- 
sence from the concert platform of two 
years, was made at the Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival. 


COLORADO TEACHERS 
AND CLUBS CONVENE 


Joint Meetings Held in Denver 
Have Excellent Programs 
on Four Days 


DENVER, June 10.—A joint conven- 
tion of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs and the Colorado State Music 
Teachers Association was held in this 
city on May 14, 15, 16 and 17. The 
election of officers for the Teachers As- 
sociation resulted as follows: Andrew 
Riggs, president; A. E. Chadwick, vice- 
president; Arthur Knott, secretary- 
treasurer. Mrs. F. Frankenburg was 
re-elected president of the State Music 
Clubs. 

Excellent programs were prepared 
for the convention by Mrs, Franken- 
burg and J. De Forest Cline, president 
of the Teachers Association. The clos- 
ing program was devoted to works by 
Colorado composers. 

An outstanding concert was given by 
the Denver Civic Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of Horace E. Tureman 
and with Dr. John Erskine, president 
of the Juilliard School of Music, as 
piano soloist. The orchestra turned in 
one of the best performances of the 
year when it played Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony and the Overture to 
Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys. Mr. Tureman’s 
men have never appeared in finer fettle. 
Dr. Erskine gave a scholarly interpre- 
tation of the Symphonic Variations by 
Franck and was received with enthu- 
siasm. The following evening he lec- 
tured in the Auditorium on Is There a 
Career in Music? 

This joint convention was proclaimed 
the best one of either association held 
in recent years, in spite of the financial 
condition. A large number of teachers 
and music club representatives attended. 

Joun C. KENDEL 





Gerard Hekking to Teach at Eastman 
Summer School 

RocHEsTER, June 10.—Gerard Hek- 
king, ’cellist, will be a guest teacher at 
the summer session of the Eastman 
School of Music. Mr. Hekking will 
conduct master classes, give private in- 
struction, and will be presented in a 
number of recitals. 

The summer session will open on June 
26 and close on July 29. Practically 
the entire regular faculty will this year 
teach in the summer term. Public school 
music courses will be conducted by 
Charles H. Miller and illustrated by 
classes from the Rochester public 
schools. Frederick H. Haywood will 
conduct classes in class voice teaching. 
The summer orchestra will be organized 
and conducted by Samuel Belov, con- 
ductor of the Eastman School Or- 
chestra. 





LeMay-Vermett Concert Service Opens 
in Chicago 

Cuicaco, June 10.—A new manage- 
ment, the LeMay-Vermett Concert Ser- 
vice, has opened offices in the Fine Arts 
Building. Its series of Sunday after- 
noon subscription concerts in Orchestra 
Hall next season will bring Jascha 
Heifetz, Oct. 29; the Don Cossack Rus- 
sian Male Chorus, Nov. 26; Richard 
Crooks, Dec. 10; Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Harold Bauer, Jan. 14; and Kath- 
ryn Meisle, Feb. 18. 

Officers of the firm are: Ariel Nichols 
LeMay, president and treasurer; Louis 
E. Vermett, vice-president and man- 
ager; Melvin J. Heininger, secretary 
and publicity. 
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May Festival Held in Chattanooga 
Brings High Honor to Participants 





Cadek Choral Society Presents 
Samson and Delilah under 
Baton of J. Oscar Miller— 
Doris Doe and Paul Althouse 
Are Acclaimed Guest Soloists 


HATTANOOGA, TENN., June 10. 

—The Chattanooga May Music Fes- 
tival, sponsored by the Cadek Choral 
Society and conducted by J. Oscar 
Miller, was held on May 18 and 19 
in the Soldiers and Sailors Memorial 
Auditorium and brought high honors 
to all concerned. The society is named 
in honor of the late Joseph O. Cadek, 
who labored unceasingly to elevate 
cultural standards in this community. 
J. Edwin Hill is the president. 

One hundred and seventy-five singers 
formed the chorus, and there was an 
orchestra of symphonic proportions. 
Doris Doe, contralto, and Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, were guest artists. 

Miss Doe and Mr. Althouse gave a 
joint recital the first night. Their pro- 
gram began with a duet by Brahms, So 
Lass uns Wandern, and concluded with 
the duet from the third act of Aida. 

For her solos, Miss Doe chose the 
aria, O Don Fatale from Don Carlos, 
a group by Strauss, Schumann and 
Lenormand, and songs in English by 
Charles, Joyce and Bassett. In all these 
works the resonance of her rich voice, 
the perfection of her technique and the 
truth of her interpretations were pro- 
lific of keen pleasure. 

Mr. Althouse gave Siegmund’s Love 
Song from Die Walkiire, O Paradiso 
from L’Africaine, and a cluster by 
Head, Mana-Zucca and Charles. He 
was as artistic in the Wagner and Mey- 
erbeer music as in the shorter songs. 
Clear, ringing tones and fine phrasing 
contributed to his success. 

Frances Hall Hill and Elizabeth 
Armstrong were the capable accom- 
panists. 


Chorus Does Good Work 


A concert performance of Saint- 
Saéns’s Samson and Delilah the next 
night gave the chorus a fine chance to 
show the thoroughness of its training 
and its ability to produce impressive 
effects under Mr. Miller’s authoritative 
baton. The unified tone was excellent, 
and the dramatic current was well sus- 
tained. 

Miss Doe and Mr. Althouse had the 
roles of Delilah and Samson, strength- 
ening the favorable impressions they 
made the night before. Admirable resi- 
dent soloists were Haskell Boyter as the 
High Priest, Marshall Gates as Abime- 
lech, and James Mahoney as the Old 
Hebrew. Ottakar Cadek was concert- 
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master, Frances Hall Hill was at the 
piano and the organist was Emily Relfe. 


Organ Series Is Concluded 


McConnell Erwin completed his 
fourth season as municipal organist on 
Sunday afternoon, May 21, playing his 
monthly program in the Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Auditorium. His list, 
interpreted with fine musicianship, in- 
cluded the Fantasie and Fugue in G 
Minor by Bach, Berceuse by Dupré 
and works by Gounod, Dubois, Weber, 
Stoughton, Nevin and Daquin. 

A unique program recently.given at 
the University of Chattanooga under 
the direction of Edwin Lindsey pre- 
sented Arne’s music for Milton’s 
Masque of Comus, in a concert version 
arranged by Mr. Lindsey. The singers 
were Mrs. Blinn Owen, soprano, Mrs. 
Harry Green, mezzo-soprano, and 
James Verhey, bass. 


University Choir Applauded 


National Music Week was opened this 
year by the University of Chattanooga 
Choir which, augmented for the oc- 
casion, sang under the leadership of 
Blinn Owen in the Patten Memorial 
Chapel on the afternoon of May 4. 
Outstanding on the program were the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhauser, All 
Through the Night with Haskel Boyter 
as baritone soloist, and Rubinstein’s 
Seraphic Song given with Mrs. Harry 
Green as soloist. 

The program was opened with a short 
address by Mrs. Charles M. Willing- 
ham, president of the Chattanooga Mu- 
sic Club and chairman of National 
Music Week, who was introduced by 
President Guerry of the University of 
Chattanooga. Mrs. Willingham intro- 
duced the speaker of the afternoon, 
Hon. A. W. Chambliss, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee. 

Also taking part were Atlee Snow, 
Rebecca Jones, Josephine Richardson, 
Des Keese, Milton Allen, James Sims 
and John Gwinn. Gladys Roberts was 
at the piano. The organist was Rich- 
ard Price. Other instrumentalists were 
Frieda Weinzimmer, Ruth Wilber, Ann 
Lillian Vann, Aimee Van Haute Harris, 
Louise Duggan and Borden Jones. 

Blinn Owen conducted the St. Cecilia 
Chorus and Mannerchor in a concert 
on May 9, the program including Har- 
ris’s Invocation to St. Cecilia; A Spring 
Symphony by Florence Golson; a 
String Trio by Schroeder, played by 
Mrs. H. W. Schroeder, pianist, Mrs. 
Paul Vial, violinist, and Dorothy Phil- 
lips, ‘cellist; Kramer’s The Great 
Awakening; excerpts from Das Rhein- 
gold, The Flying Dutchman and 
Lakmé; and works by Grieg, Coleridge- 
Taylor, Forsyth and Deems Taylor. 
Heard in solo capacities were Sarah 
Selman, Virginia Lane, Isabella Fried- 
man and Edward Brown. 





Cincinnati Hears New Work for French 
Horn 


CINCINNATI, June 10.—At the final 
concert of the popular Sunday after- 
noon series of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, a new work for French 
horn and orchestra, entitled La Chasse, 
by Otto Mueller, was especially ap- 
plauded.. The soloist was Max Hess. 
He gave a distinguished performance 
of the composition, which was origin- 
ally written for horn with piano accom- 
paniment. 


MUSIC IS FEATURE 
OF LILAC FESTIVAL 


Rochester Celebrates with High 
School Programs and 
Gay Parade 


ROcHESTER, June 10.—Music had an 
important place in the program of the 
Lilac Day Festival, held on Saturday 
afternoon, May 27, and attended by 
throngs estimated to number 15,000. 
Arthur M. See, concert manager of the 
Eastman School of Music, and Charles 
H. Miller, supervisor of music in the 
public schools, had general charge of 
the musical performances. Dances and 
pageantry were arranged by Herman J. 
Norton, director of health education. 

An inter-high chorus of 700 was led 
in turn by Eva Wannamacher, O. M. 
Lyders and Kenneth Mook. The young 
people sang with spirit and evident en- 
joyment. Sherman A. Clute, supervisor 
of instrumental music in the schools, 
conducted .the inter-high orchestra, 
which played with excellent tone qual- 
ity and clean-cut precision. A concert 
by the Slager Band the following day 
was sponsored by the Locust Club of 
the Rochester Police Department. 

The festival opened with a parade. At 
the head of the procession were Calvin 
C. Laney, former commissioner of 
parks, and Joan Dunbar, granddaughter 
of the late John Dunbar, who with Mr. 
Laney was instrumental in planting the 
lilacs which beautify the city. Floats 
showed Polish, Bavarian and Ukranian 
groups in native costumes. Kiwanis, Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. organiza- 
tions were represented, and decorated 
busses carried children from orphan 
asylums. 


Two Operas Are Produced 


The opera department of the Eastman 
School of Music sang The Enchanted 
Fife by Offenbach and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
The Secret of Suzanne in the Eastman 
Theatre on May 23. Emanuel Balaban 
directed the spirited and tasteful per- 
formances in excellent fashion. Prin- 
cipals in The Enchanted Fife were Inez 
Harvuot, Alice George, Frank Baker, 
Nathan Emanuel, Frederick Tooley and 
William Kimmel. The cast of The Se- 
cret of Suzanne was made up of Bar- 
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Eva Wannamacher, One of the Leaders of 
the Inter-High Chorus Which Sang During 
the Rochester Lilac Festival 


bara Snyder, Morlock and Na- 
than Emanuel. 

The Hochstein Memorial Music 
School, Samuel Belov, director, plans to 
esti blish a chorus next year. 


Mary Ertz WILL 


Leroy 





Louise Bernhardt Returns from Tour 

Louise Bernhardt, contralto, has re- 
turned from a southern tour which in- 
cluded appearances at the state conven- 
tion of the Virginia Federation of 
Music Clubs, held at Farmville, and a 
recital at Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina. Two Virginia engage- 
ments, one at Roanoke, were fulfilled 
this season by Miss Bernhardt as a re- 
sult of her winning the contralto award 
at the last Biennial Convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Miss Bernhardt was heard again on 
the air in May in the America Opera 
Composer’s Hour over WJZ, and will 
take part in more of these programs 
in the course of the summer. 





Salzedo Re-elected Harpists’ President 

Carlos Salzedo was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Harpists, Inc., at the thirteenth annual 
meeting held recently. 
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DETROIT UNITS ARE 
HEARD IN PROGRAM 


Orchestra and Choir Combine in 
Post-Season Concert With 
Fine Effect 


Detroit, June 10.—A _ post-season 
concert in which the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Detroit Sym- 
phony Choir joined forces was given on 
May 25 in Orchestra Hall. Victor 
Kolar, associate director of the orches- 
tra, and Arthur Luck, member of the 
orchestra and assistant conductor of 
the choir, exchanged appearances on the 
podium. The soloist was Lois John- 
ston, Detroit soprano. 





Mr. Kolar led performances of 
Grieg’s Lyric Suite, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Capriccio Espagnol, Le Rouet 
d’Omphale by Saint-Saéns, the March 
from Tannhauser, the Polovetzian 
Dances and Chorus from Borodin’s 
Prince Igor, and the Inflammatus 


from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Mr. Luck 
conducted the choir a cappella in the 
Brahms Wiegenlied; Tchaikovsky’s 
Cherubim Song, No. 3; The Shepherd's 
Holiday by Matthews, and Tessier’s To 
Lovely Groves. 


Violinist in Recital 


At his recital in the Bonstelle Civic 
Theatre on May 27, Henry Siegl, De- 
troit violinist and a graduate of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, gave three 
first local performances. Each was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. These new 
works were the Concerto in E Minor by 
Conus, Szigeti’s arrangement of Bar- 
ték’s Hungarian Folk Songs and the 
American Concerto of Gusikoff - 
Machan. Other compositions were by 
Chausson, Milhaud-Leevy, Scott-Kreis- 
ler, and Rimsky-Korsakoff-Hartmann. 
Melvin Zeidler played the accompani- 
ments. 

HERMAN WIsE 





New York Little Symphony Gives 
Benefit Concert 

The New York Little Symphony, Hans 
Bruno Meyer, conductor, gave a May- 
time Concert for the benefit of the Camp 
Fire Girls of Greater New York at 75 
East Ninety-third Street, on the after- 
noon of May 16. Assisting were Kitty 
Cheatham, diseuse, and Frances Blaisdell, 
flutist. Ethel Brown Hoyt was at the 
piano. 

The orchestral works included Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony and pieces by 
Larregla and Albeniz. Miss Cheatham 
sang works by Sullivan, Debussy and Jo- 
hann Strauss. She also gave a talk with 
illustrations on primitive Negro songs. 
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HONOLULU’S SYMPHONY 


Orchestra Concludes Season with Suc- 
cess—Novelty Has Place on Program 
Hono.utu, June 5.—In closing its 
season recently, the Honolulu Symphony 
Orchestra reached a climax, both as re- 
gards excellence of performance and ap- 








Honolulu Bids Good-bye to Fritz Hart, Sym- 
phony Conductor, as He Departs for Austra- 
lia, Wearing Hawaii's Famous Flower Leis 


preciation on the part of the public. 
Playing for the second year under the 
baton of Fritz Hart, the orchestra is 
an interesting association of professional 
and amateur musicians representing a 
dozen nationalities. 

The concert under discussion was held 
in the New Princess Theatre before a 
capacity audience. Prominence was 
given to Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, and_to Elgar’s transcription of 
the Bach Organ Fugue in C Minor, 
heard for the first time in this city. 

The Symphony Society has not es- 
caped financial problems, and great 
credit is due to the directors for carry- 
ing on without incurring a serious de- 
ficit. The directors are: R. A. Ander- 
son, president; Mrs. C. F. Damon, vice- 
president; W. Twigg-Smith, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. R. A. Cooke, Mrs. D. 
\. Cooke, Charles F. Weeber, and 
George R. Carter, Jd. V. W. T. 





Marion Lorraine Makes Debut 

Marion Lorraine, soprano, who has been 
heard in recital in other parts of the coun- 
try, made her New York début in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of May 15, with 
Romano Romani at the piano. 

Miss Lorraine began with an Italian 
group, not highly original in content, but 
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of safe and sure pieces like Salvator Rosa’s 
Star Vicino and Paisiello’s Chi Vuol la 
Zingarella and Respighi’s op he Nebbie, 
which last was eng mg Fate 

The second group in Fats Siam with 
the Air of Lia from Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue and pieces by Rhené-Baton and 
Fourdrain. A German group included 
works by Wagner, Strauss, Wolf and 
Brahms, the last being the lace-like Das 
Madchen Spricht, well given. The final 
group in English was by Quilter, German, 
Campbell-Tipton and Matthews. 

Miss Lorraine made an excellent impres- 
sion. The voice is one of pleasant qual- 
ity, well-produced, and the young singer’s 
interpretative sense is promising. The dé- 
but was a highly successful one, as was 
evinced by the applause of a large —_ 





Mario Loris Cozzi Heard in New York 
Debut Recital 


Mario Loris Cozzi, baritone, made his 
New York recital debut in Steinway Hall 
on the evening of May 23 with Miguel 
Sandoval as accompanist, the latter also 
contributing two groups of solos. 

Mr. Cozzi, who was formerly private 
secretary to Giulio Gatti-Casazza, dis- 
played an excellent voice under good con- 
trol. His program featured songs in 
Italian and English and one group in Span- 
ish. The works were, for the most part, 
well chosen, consisting of arias from Mo- 
zart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, Massenet’s 
Hérodiade and Giordano’s Andrea Che- 
nier. There were also songs by Donaudy, 
Trémisot, Hahn, Guion, Mana-Zucca, Mas- 
cagni, Respighi, Serrano, Ponce and Mr. 
Sandoval. 

In all of the works sung, Mr. Cozzi 
showed a sense of style and interpreta- 
tion which, added to an agreeable appear- 
ance and personality, made his recital one 
of interest. Mr. Sandoval played skillful 
accompaniments and also won applause 
for his solo groups. J 





Mannes Conducts First Naumburg 
Concert 


The first outdoor orchestral concert of 
the season and the first of the Naumburg 
series, sponsored by Walter W.and George 
W. Naumburg in memory of their father, 
Elkan Naumburg, was given on the Mall 
in Central Park on the evening of Decora- 
tion Day, under the baton of David 
Mannes. 

Mr. Mannes presented a program which 
included Goldmark’s Sakuntala Overture, 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet, Daybreak 
and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from Géot- 
terdammerung, Debussy’s Fétes and works 
by Delibes, Smetana, Pierné and Johann 
Strauss. 

In spite of rain early in the evening and 
a damp atmosphere, Mr. Mannes’s forces 
gave an excellent account of themselves to 
the evident satisfaction of a sizable au- 
dience. 





Bernard Gabriel Gives Benefit Recital 


Bernard Gabriel, pianist, gave a recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of June 1, 
for the benefit of the First Humanist So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Gabriel, who had been heard in New 
York several times before, offered a well- 
chosen program of works by Bach-Busoni., 
Handel, Brahms, Chopin and Schumann. 
and closed with a composition of his own, 
entitled Dance of the Atoms. . 





New Chamber Orchestra Presents 
Modern Compositions 
The New Chamber Orchestra, Bernard 


Herrmann, conductor, gave a program 
largely of ultra-modern works, many of 
which had first-time performances, at the 
New School Auditorium on the evening 
of May 17. 

Mr. Herrmann began his program with 
the Overture to Purcell’s The Gordian 
Knot Untied. Otherwise the composers 
were all living ones. Works having their 
initial performances were the Scherzo 
from a Kammersymphonie by Philip 
James; Three Songs by Irwin Heilner ad- 
mirably sung by George Rasely, tenor; a 
Reel by Henry Cowell; Fugue from the 
Fourth Symphony by Charles Ives; Pre- 
lude to Anathema by Mr. Herrmann, and 
a Ballet by Jerome Moross. 


An Elegy 





by a young British composer, Fiona Mc- 
Cleary, had its first local hearing. 

The group of players delivered the dif- 
ficult music with a verve that was due in 
a large measure to the magnetism of its 
conductor. Mr. Herrmann gave what must 
be considered authentic readings of the 
various pieces on the list. Mr. James's 
Scherzo was one of the most interesting. 
Mr. Rasely’s singing of the Heilner songs 
was admirable. The second, entitled Love 
Song, was particularly attractive. Other 
compositions on the program included two 
interludes from Elgar’s music to Falstaff ; 
Green Bushes, a passacaglia by Percy 
Grainger; a Ballade for piano and orches- 
tra by Viadimir Dukelsky with the com- 
poser as soloist, and Robert Russell Ben- 
nett’s Charleston Rhapsody. D. 





Eva Gauthier In Garden Program 


Twice postponed on account of indis- 
position, Eva Gauthier’s recital of flower 
and garden songs was given in the Hotel 
Gotham on the evening of May 25, with 
Celius Dougherty at the piano. 

Instead of presenting exotic songs of 
unique technical difficulty, as is her custom, 
Mme. Gauthier confined herself to works 
which, while not dealing exclusively with 
trees and flowers, had the garden for a 
background. These were arranged accord- 
ing to intrinsic similarity rather than in 
chronological order or according to com- 
posers. 

It was interesting to note that Mme. 
Gauthier, who has always been the high- 
priestess of ultra- modernity in song, was 
equally successful in the simplicities of 
this program and that the appreciation of 
a large audience was unequivocal. 

Composers whose works were given in- 
cluded Scarlatti, Wolf, Chausson, Pergo- 
lesi, Stravinsky, Rubinstein, Schumann, 
Strauss, Milhaud, Wagner, Bloch, Carnen- 
ter and Griffes. D. 


A. W. A. Chorus Gives Spring Concert 


The chorus of the American Women’s 
Association, Gena Branscombe, conductor, 
gave a concert in the auditorium of the 
association’s building on the evening of 
May 24, with Katherine Metcalfe, soprano, 
and William Hain, tenor, as soloists, and 
Minabel Hunt at the organ. 

The well selected program included 
works bv Boccherini, Taylor. Brahms. 
Beach and Wagner as well as the interest- 
ing pieces, Maples ‘and Youth of the 
World, from Miss Branscombe’s cycle, 
which the chorus sang with accompaniment 
of strings, trumpet, organ, piano and tym- 
pani. Miss Branscombe was heartily 
applauded at the close of the work and a 
repetition had to be given. Mrs. Beach's 
Drowsy Dream Town, having a first per- 
formance, had also to be repeated. 

Mr. Hain, accompanied by Mme. Bertha 
van den Berg sang songs in French and 
English with real artistry and was given 
an enthusiastic reception. 
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Emil Oberhoffer 


San Dreco, Cat., June 10.—Emil Ober- 
hoffer, founder, and for nineteen years con- 
ductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, died here on May 22, after an ill- 
ness of several months. 

Mr. Oberhoffer was born in Munich, 
Bavaria, Aug. 10, 1867. His first music 
study was under his father, who was an 
organist. At ten the boy was already a 
proficient violinist and organist and also 
played the viola. He toured as conductor 
at eleven with an itinerant company, pre- 
senting the Passion Play. While attend- 
ing high school in Munich he studied piano 
at the Conservatory with Cyril Kistler 
and also had lessons in composition. Later, 
he went to Paris where he studied piano 
under Isidor Philipp. 


In 1885, Mr. Oberhoffer came to Amer- 
ica, settling first in New York, where he 
was musical director at Manhattan Col- 
lege for three years. In 1897, he went to 
St. Paul, Minn., to assume the conductor- 
ship of its Schubert Club chorus and or- 
chestra and of the Apollo Club of Minne- 
apolis. He also played the organ in one 
of the prominent Minneapolis churches. 

Four vears later he became conductor of 
the Philharmonic Club of Minneapolis and 
immediately set to work to organize a 
permanent symphony orchestra, using a 
considerable amount of his own money as 
a nucleus. After two years of effort suf- 
ficient money was obtained and the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, then numbering sixty 
players, gave its first concert on Nov. 5, 
1903, under his conductorship. During 
succeeding years the orchestra was in- 
creased in size and ultimately became one 
of the important symphonic bodies of the 
country. 

Mr. Oberhoffer remained its conductor 
for nineteen years, resigning in 1923, and 
being succeeded by Henri Verbrugghen. 
During these vears he continued his duties 
as organist. He also served as professor 
of music at the University of Minnesota 
from 1902 to 1905 when he resigned to 
give his full time to the orchestra. He 
was succeeded by Carlyle M. Scott, the 
present director of the department. ’ 

On relinquishing the leadership of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Mr. Oberhoffer 
went to Los Angeles to conduct the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of that city following 
the death of Walter Henry Rothwell. He 
conducted for a short time only, but was 
heard again in 1926, as conductor of the 
Hollywood concerts and also as 
guest conductor of the Detroit, Cincinnati 
and San Francisco symphonies. 

He was a conductor of extraordinary 
dynamic personality and he had. as well, 
practical knowledge of most of the instru- 
ments in the orchestra. He is survived by 
his wife, who was with him at the time 
of his death. His death removes from the 
music world of this country a musician. 
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whose part in the development of the ap- 
preciation of symphonic music can not be 
too highly commended. His pioneer work 
laid foundations on which much musical ac- 
tivity has since been carried on. 





Cyrus H. K. Curtis - 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—Cyrus Her- 
mann Kotzschmar Curtis, one of the coun- 
try’s wealthiest men, philanthropist, patron 
of music and father of Mary Louise Cur- 
tis Bok, founder of the Curtis Institute of 
Music in this city, died at his country 
home near Wyncote on June 7 

Mr. Curtis was born in Portland, Me., 
June 18, 1850. His parents were not well 
off and he made his first money selling 
newspapers. His two middle names came 
from a German organist whom his father 
had induced to come to Portland from Bos- 
ton to conduct a local orchestra, and from 
him Mr. Curtis acquired a taste for good 
music. 

After establishing a small printing press 
and publishing a boys’ paper in Portland, he 
moved to Boston, where he worked on 
several newspapers. During these years 
Mr. Curtis sang in a church choir with 
the late Lillian Nordica. With a friend he 
established a newspaper, but his plant was 
destroyed in the Boston Fire. He then 
moved to Philadelphia, where he estab- 
lished the Tribune and Farmer, from the 
woman’s page of which grew the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. In 1897, he purchased for 
$1,000 the name of the Saturday Evening 
Post, which had been established by Ben- 
jamin Franklin in 1728. The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger was purchased in 1913, 
and the New York Evening Post in 1924. 

Mr. Curtis made extensive gifts in the 
interests of music. Among these were a 
$2,300,000 site for a new opera house in 
Philadelphia, a $125,000 organ to Bowdoin 
College and the $150,000 sesqui-centennial 
organ to the University of Pennsylvania. 
He also made a generous contribution to 
the endowment fund of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The Curtis Institute of Music, 
established in 1924, by his daughter, Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, had an endowment of 
about $5,000,000, which was increased in 
1927, to $12,500,000. Several towns received 
municipal organs from Mr. Curtis. 

His first wife, Mary Louise Knapp, 
whom he married in Boston, died in 1910, 
and the same year he married his cousin, 
Mrs. Kate Stanwood Cutter Pillsbury. 
The second Mrs. Curtis died in hospital, 
where she had taken a room to be near 
her a when he was first taken ill 
in 1931. 





Katherine Hoffmann 


St. Paut, June 10.—Katherine Hoff- 
mann, wife of Frank L. Hoffmann, and 
for more than twenty years accompanist 
for Mme. Schumann-Heink, died in hos- 
pital here on June 1, following an apoplec- 
tic stroke when she was preparing to at- 
tend the funeral of Emil Oberhoffer, for- 
mer conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. 

Mrs. Hoffmann was born in Joliet, Iil., 
in 1880, and received her first musical 
training from her parents. She later coach- 
ed in Europe with Richard Strauss, Wein- 
gartner and others. 

It is impossible fully to estimate the 
cultural influence exerted by Mrs. Hoffmann 


on her surroundings. Her high ideals and 
generosity of spirit were inspirations to all 
those who came in contact with her art, 
even indirectly, and on her judgment many 
had learned confidently to rely. 

Besides playing for Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, she had accompanied Mme. Gadski, 
Kreisler, Edward Johnson and others, and 
was identified with the music life of the 
community for nearly forty years. 


James Loeb 

MunicuH, June 5.—James Loeb, retired 
New York banker and the founder of the 
Institute of Musical Art in that city, died 
on May 29, on his estate near Murnau, 
Bavaria, where he had lived in almost 
complete retirement for twenty years. He 
was sixty-five years old. 

James Loeb was born in New York, 
Aug. 6, 1867, the son of Solomon Loeb, 
one of the founders of the banking firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. He went to school 
in New York and later to Harvard, where 
he graduated in 1888. Immediately after 
he joined his father’s firm. He retired in 
1901, and from 1905 made his home in 
Europe. 

The same year, he founded the Institute 
of Musical Art, later incorporated with 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation, in mem- 
ory of his mother, Betty Loeb, and was 
one of the donors of the music building 
at Harvard. 

Apart from music, one of Mr. Loeb’s 
greatest public gifts was the founding 
of the Loeb Classics in 1912. This edition 
of works translated from the Greek and 
Latin as well as from modern languages, 
with the original text on opposite pages, 
is of inestimable benefit to students and 
lovers of fine literature. 

Mr. Loeb’s wife, the former Marie An- 
tonie Hambuechen, died four months ago. 
He is survived by two sisters, Mrs. I. N. 
—— and Mrs. Paul Warburg of New 
Tork. 








Colonel Eustace Blois 


Lonpon, June 5.—Eustace Blois, man- 
aging director of the Covent Garden Opera, 
died last month following an operation. 

Colonel Blois, who was fifty-two years 
old, had contemplated a career in the Navy 
but decided in favor of the Army, from 
which he resigned to follow a musical ca- 
reer. During the War he rejoined and 
shortly after the close of hostilities put on 
a season of opéra intime at Aeolian Hall. 
He later became managing director of the 
syndicate producing opera at Covent Gar- 
den. He was taken ill while on a trip to 
Italy in search of operatic talent 

B. M. 


Gaetano Bavagnoli 

MiLan, June 5.—Gaetano Bavagnoli, con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera during 
the season of 1915-1916, died suddenly 
here today. 

Mr. Bavagnoli was born in Parma in 
1882. After graduating from the conser- 
vatory in his native city, he served as con- 
ductor in South America and Spain and at 
the Teatro Massimo in Palermo. During 
his season at the Metropolitan, he con 
ducted a famous revival of Martha, the 
cast of which included Frances Alda, En- 
rico Caruso and Pasquale Amato. He also 
led the world premiere of Granados’s 
Goyescas, which was sung in Spanish with 
Mmes. Fitziu and Perini, and Messrs. 
Martinelli and De Luca in the leading 
roles. 

He relinquished his post at the Metro- 
politan after one season and returned to 
Italy to serve in the army. Since the close 
of hostilities he had conducted, among other 
places, at the Royal Opera in Rome and 
last season at the Carlo Felice in Genoa 
At the time of his death he was about to 
assume the directorship of the opera at 
Verona. 





Estelle Gray-Lhévinne 


Boston, June 10.—Estelle Gray-Lhé- 
vinne, American violinist, died here in hos- 
pital on May 24. 

Mme. Gray-Lhévinne was born in San 
Francisco, Feb. 2, 1892. Her entire mu- 
sical education was won by a series of 
scholarships. At the age of eight, she made 
her public debut with the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra under Minetti, play 
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ing the Mendelssohn ages In the 
meantime she was receiving ] 
education at the College a the me Pease. 
At the age of twelve she went to New 
York, where she won the Joachim Schol- 
arship at the Geraldine Morgan School. 
Four years later Mme. Gray-Lhévinne 
went to Berlin, studying at the Berlin 
Hochschule under Henri Marteau. She 
appeared as soloist with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. 

During her years in New York she was 
heard by Theodore Roosevelt, who gave 
her letters of recommendation to the King 
of England and the German Kaiser, both 
of which she used while touring Europe 
in 1913. 

Mme. Gray-Lhévinne is said to have 
given over 3,000 concerts in eleven years. 
In recent seasons her accompanist has 
been her son Laddie, who won success as 
a child pianist. 


John P. Frenzel 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 10.—John P. Fren- 
zel, banker and president of the Indian- 
apolis Mannerchor, one of the oldest sing- 
ing societies in the country, died at his 
home on May 29, in his seventy-ninth 
year. Mr. Frenzel had been a member of 
the chorus for fifty-eight years. He had 
also sponsored for many years a series 
of concerts by prominent artists. P.S 


Alfred Kalisch 


Lonvon, June 5.—Alfred Kalisch, for 
many years critic of the Daily News, now 
the News-Chronicle, and an eminent musi- 
cologist, died here last month. 

Mr. Kalisch, who was the brother of 
Paul Kalisch, the husband of Lilli Leh- 
mann, was born in London, March 13, 
1863. He was educated at King’s College 
School and Balliol College, Oxford. Be- 
sides his critical work, he contributed 
numerous articles on musical subjects to 
various periodicals and made the excel- 
lent English translations of the librettos 
of Strauss’s Elektra, Der Rosenkavalier 
and Ariadne auf Naxos. Mr. Kalisch also 
made the arrangement of Wilde’s text of 
Salomé from the German operatic version 
He wrote the libretto in both German and 
English of Colson’s opera, She Stoops to 
Conquer, which was given in Baden-Baden 
in 1923. 

He retired from active service last year, 
but continued to take an interest in musical 
events. B. M. 


James Henderson Rogers 

St. Pererspurc, Fra., June 10.—James 
Henderson Rogers, organist and composer, 
died at his home here on May 30. He 
was born in Newark, N. J., in 1852. His 
musical training was received in New 
York, and at the age of nineteen he was 
organist at St. Anne’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Rogers’s best-known composition is 
the hymn, America the Beautiful. He also 
wrote a number of anthems which were 
published together in book form as The 
Church Chorus Series. 


Ludwig M. Nast 


Detroit, June 10.—Ludwig M. Nast, for 
fourteen years a member of the ‘cello sec- 
tion of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
died suddenly on May 21, following a heart 
attack. 

He was sixty years old, and was born 
in Strassburg. He graduated from the 
Strassburg Conservatory, where his father 
was a professor of violin playing 
In 1903, Mr. Nast came to the United 
States and from 1903 to 1919, was with the 
— Symphony Orchestra under Karl 
Muck, 








H. W. 





Major Samuel H. M. Byers 

Los ANGELES, June 10.—Major Samuel 
H. M. Byers, author of the words of the 
song, Marching Through Georgia, died 
here on May 24. 

The last surviving member of General 
Sherman’s staff, Major Byers was born 
in Pulaski, Ia., in 1839. He wrote his well- 
known song while a prisoner in Columbia, 
S. C. After the close of the Civil War. 
he was in the United States Consular Ser- 
vice in Switzerland and Italy. He later 
wrote the officially adopted Iowa State 
Song. 
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(Continued from page 15) 
spread his tradition and his music far 
and wide in that part of the land. Helen 
Kacena Stark led her Beethoven Club 
Chorus of Cedar Rapids, Ia., that morn- 
ing in Hildach, Chopin-Wolfe, Thomas, 
Manney, Gaines, de Graff and Kountz 
works, a program that I could not hear. 

An imteresting lecture, What Are the 
Moderns Doing in Music? was given by 
Paul Nordoff, of New York, with il- 
lustrations at the piano. It came at a 
time when | was judging an organ con- 
test at the university. But every one 
told me it was a highly stimulating pe- 
riod, and knowing Mr. Nordoff and his 
capabilities I can well believe it. 


Other Fine Concerts 


Im the afternoon at the Northrop 
auditorium they had what they called 
The Duluth Hour, in which the Franck 
Sonata was presented by Valborg Fin- 
kelson, violinist, and Miriam Blair, 
pianist. The violin part was very well 
played, but both ladies have yet to be 
informed as to the tempi of this thrice 
familiar work. There was piano play- 
img by Elsa Anneke and singing by the 
chorus of the Matinee Musicale under 
Margrethe Hokanson. Again I had to 
leave before the program was over. But 
a friend who could stay told me that 
this conductor obtained some of the 
fimest effects imaginable in works of 
Morley, Bach, Kjerulf-Luvaas, Grieg 
and several of her own compositions. 

There were concerts by the Gamma 
Phi Beta of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege of Fargo, N. D., Mrs. Eli Weston, 
director, by the Milwaukee Women 
Singers, Graydon R. Clark, director, by 
the Augustana College Choir, of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., Carl R. Youngdahl, di- 
rector, all worthy efforts, marked by 
great sincerity and skill. 

The student winners in the four Min- 
neapolis high schools’ competition gave 
a concert of their own compositions on 
Thursday morning. Dr. J. Victor Berg- 
quist deserves credit for what they were 
able to do. Peter Dzubay, Ruth Schnee- 
wind, Willis Johnson and Jane Crosby 
were the performer-composers. It was 
a matter of great regret that this, too, | 
was obliged to forego. 


Music from the Left 


Right in the midst, so to speak, of 
choruses galore, came an instrumental 
concert by the St. Paul Chamber Or- 
chestra, John J. Becker, conductor, 
which made us think we were back in 
New York at a League of Composers 
comeert. One could hear them say: 
Left! Left! as the audience marched in 
—and out, too, for that matter, a few 
of the die-hards. The program was 
made up of Cowell, Ives, Riegger, Rug- 
gles and Conductor Becker, the last his 
Concerto Arabesque, played by Elsie 
Wolfe Campbell. Hats off to Mr. 
Becker for his courage and for his 
adroit handling of his men. I can not 
say anything about his concerto, for, as 
the hour was late, I was not on hand. 

In the afternoon (Thursday) Ernest 
Hutcheson gave us a splendid address 
on The Amateur Performance of Cham- 
ber Music, followed by a violin group 
under Knute Froysaa of Valley City, 
N. D. Young men and young women 
from the State Teachers College and a 
few children attempted to play the first 
movement of Bach’s Double Concerto. 
Some of them played all the notes, only 
some; most of them played only some 
of them, and hardly any of them knew 
‘anything about what they were play- 
ing. That’s the way it sounded. Really, 
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CONTINUES ON PROGRESSIVE WAY 
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Rudolph Ganz, a Feted Piano Soloist and Speaker at the Minneapolis Biennial, Besieged 
by Admirers, Obliges with Autographs 


quite hopeless. Mr. Froysaa_ should 
have them devote their time to Godard’s 
Duettini, or a Dancla Duo, or a Sym- 
phonie Concertante by Alard. Bach is 
sacred ground—I hope, even in Valley 
City. 

| liked two melodious pieces, a Ro- 
mance for string quartet and a Legend 
for strings and piano by Ernest Lach- 
mund, played by Mr. Scheurer’s quartet 
and Harris Hall Johnson, pianist. Fine 
musicianship in them, conservatively 
planned as they are. Mr. Lachmund was 
brought out to bow. As for The Eliza- 
bethans, three singers and three violin- 
ists from the Central State Teachers 
College at Edmond, Okla., of which Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Macklin are directors 
and for which Mr. Macklin composes 
what he thinks are pieces in the au- 
thentic old style, I must say that this 
endless program was quite exasperating 
to listen to. Most curious of all was a 
Rondino in the style of Purcell for 
three violins. Could Mr. Macklin have 
meant in the style of the composer of 
Passing By? that Victorian gentleman, 
pen-named Edward Purcell who died 
the other day? 


Viewing the American Scene 


The Range Symphony Orchestra, of 
Hibbing, Minn., under Luigi Lombardi, 
surprised me, too, by what it is capable 
of doing. But I would recommend a 
work other than Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony for public performances. 
Wouldn’t you? Then there was the 
Odin Male Chorus, of Minneapolis, 
George Hultgren, director, which sang 
Friday afternoon when the Rangers fin- 
ished. 

And then Dr. James Davies opened 
the program of International Music Re- 
lations, Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills, na- 
tional chairman, with a stirring talk, 
in which he said he did not believe that 
the American composer, as evidenced by 
American music he had heard during 
the week, was worthy of so much atten- 
tion. His talk was brilliant and roused 
me to deliver an exposition of a fair 
deal for our composers when I appeared 
as next speaker. I hereby thank Dr. 
Davies for what he said. Without him 
I should have been lost. Leigh Henry, 
formerly of Wales and London, now of 
Greenwich, Conn., followed me in an 


intensely vital, deeply discerning presen- 
tation of the American scene, as viewed 
by a foreign musician who has come to 
live among us. 

After Friday evening’s concert the 
Past Presidents’ Frolic and Supper was 
given in the Nicollet Hotel with Mrs 
Lillian Birmingham, chairman. These 
frolics are not to be discussed by the 
[ am told. But that is not why 
I did not go. I had another engage- 
ment, and here, for the last time, I am 
letting my friends among the Federa- 
tion’s ladies know that I learned that 
they were going to burlesque the 
speakers of the Tuesday night banquet 
which included me and I felt they would 
have so much more freedom of expres- 
sion if I were not there. I am informed 
that they did! Somebody heard steps in 
the halls of the- hotel at three o'clock 

. . but I suppose that was the night 
watchman making his rounds. 


press, 


Talks and Luncheons 


At the hour on Tuesday morning, 
when Olga Samaroff was to speak on 
Adult Music Education, her colleagues, 
Rudolph Ganz and Ernest Schelling 
gave instead a delightful performance of 
Saint-Saéns’s two piano Variations on 
a Beethoven Theme. They styled them- 
selves, appearing impromptu, “The Op- 
portunity Twins” and charmed their 
audience with informal comments in de- 
cidedly lighter vein. 

There was a talk on Choral Training 
for Amateurs by Dr. Protheroe, that 
morning, too, and one on State Music 
Supervision by Ada Bicking, and on 
Friday morning on The Application 
of Psychology to Music by Dr. James E. 
Mursell. A Sigma Alpha Iota Luncheon, 
too, with Florence Macbeth as guest of 
honor, to which a charming lady wished 
to take me, but again one of those pre- 
vious engagements prevented. And so 
it went. 

There may have been concerts which, 
in my desire to omit none, I may have 
overlooked and for which I ask for 
giveness. 

Juniors and Religious Music 


Among the most interesting of the de- 
partmental activities were the Junior 
Division’s meetings and concerts. Julia 
E. Williams, who has presided over the 
juniors, and will continue to be their 


education chairman, ammounred| great 
progress im the @ivision. Tiere was a 
concert on Tiesday, 2 cotitreme on 
Thursday, and another pragram em Sat 
urday, all excellently amended) amd) pre 
senting much splendid mmatemall 

Of absorbing imiterest, tom, was tie 
Friday session devoted t2 Music im Re- 
ligious Education, of which Mins. Grace 
W. Mabee is chairman. Dine t ler aib- 
sence, Stanley R. Awory, local chamman, 
presided, and many plans were Gsaussed 
for furthering the departments time aims 

There were eracions ladies 
where, the former 3 president 
Texas, Mrs. John F. Lyoms;; Mrs. Ed 
gar Stillman Kelley, 2 fgune of power 
and ability wherever she goes amd] a fine 
musician, too, let me vemnmd wan; Mins. 
H. Carroll Day, of Albert Lem, Winm 
Mrs. George S. Richards af Duinth 
Mrs. Etta Hamilton Memrs of Brook 
lyn; Mrs. Bliss B. Wells oi Pontiac 
Mich.; Mis. Aljbie L.. Snasdidiy off Mes 
ico, Mo.; Mrs. T. C. Donewam, of Pitts 
burgh, whose triendshp I wallee igh 
and Mrs. D. V. Murdiadh andi Mrs 
Elmer W. Flacees of tthe seme city 
Mrs. Paul J. Weaver, that afile editor 
Mrs. Walter A. Eegiessomn, of Min- 
neapolis, chairman of tthe hhestess conn 
mittee; Mrs. Nelle M. |eitsem, of Mus 
catine, Ia., chairmen of wadim puiblitcity 


erenry 


trem 


and Mrs. Louis E. Yarer oi Chirago, 
to mention but a few whon sew with 
pleasure again and agum throygehout 


the week. 
New Chairmen Agpuiittied. ..- 

Department chairmen wen Ggqeuted 
during the election session, andl smestt of 
their committees asstioned as welll, Mins. 
Snoddy is the new extension chasmmam, 
succeeding Mrs. H Wiilier; Mine 
W. Carruth Jones, of Baton Remge. ny 
mains education chairman, and Mrs 
Buchanan will agam direct the Ager: 
can Music Department. Wins. Ottewap 
assumes the duties of the Ptshiimitw Dh 
nartment, and i mew editormecihet oF 
the Music Chibs Marazime 


Mrs. Kelley remains as Gham 
legislation, and Mis. Doneoxan. wall 
chairman of fmance, suocesding L. 


Behymer. Mrs. Grace W 
Los Angeles, and Wirs 


Waliee 
Lilian Bing 


ham retain the: TESPACIUM JOSS 
Music m Religions Bducetion amd th: 
Past Presidents’ Assemnibils 

In the Junior Division, Mrs. Vincent 
Ober, of Norfolk, Va.. i& estension 
chairman and Nation’ Jeno Coun 


selor, and Julia E. Wiliams, of Mer 
chantville, N. J., lemves those positions 
to be junior education chammum 

New district president: are these 
Plymouth District, Retth HL. Rem, New 
Haven ; 


South Adtharitic, Mes. Nichols, 
Savannah; Great Lakes, Wis. Eidea 
Stillman Kelley, Oxdord. © Cemtiral 


Mrs. William E. Kg, Exarstom. II 
and Lone Star, Mis. Pred Gilet, Hous- 
ton, Tex. Othe: 


Gistricts etiam tir 

same heads. 
The Civic and Commerce Association 
of Minneapolis may feel werw pron of 


the edi 


what it did im comnection wit 






eration’s eighteenth Biemmall. Its chef 
Perry S. Williams, is 2 omstter of his 
job; tmcidentally the is @ ffme literary 
artist and has to his credit the liirette 
of Winona, an opera for wich Alberto 
Bimboni has done the music. To Mr 
Williams's able assocmte, William C 
Walsh, my compliments, tom. His thm 
affability won ws all. He made the 
rough places smooth—all with a smi 
They, and the Jocal committee have 
further cause for pride im thant it as 
been found that there will the om deficit 
incurred from ths werrs Brenmal 














